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A sports car for 
the price of a sporty car. 


The 1970 AMX is the only Ameri- 
can sports car that costs less than $4,000. 

It lists for $3,395; which puts it into 
the same price category as a loaded 
Mustang or Camaro. 

But there is where the similarity 
begins and ends. 

For the AMX is a legitimate two- 
seater sports car. Not because we say it 
is, but because that’s the way we built it. 

Our 360 cu. in. V-8 engine isn’t op- 
tional. It’s standard. 

You don’t pay extra for contoured 
high-back bucket seats with integral 
head restraints. 

Or mag style wheels. 

And an all-synchromesh 4-on-the- 
floor with Hurst shifter, dual exhausts, 


fiberglass belted Polyglas™ tires, heavy 
duty shocks and springs, rear torque 
links, a 140 m.p.h. speedometer and a 
big tach aren’t part of a long list of avail- 
able options. 

They’re part of a long list of stan- 
dard equipment. 

Sure, the AMX offers a larger en- 
gine and other performance options. 

But you don’t need them to make 
the AMX a sports car. 

You’ve got that to begin with. 

ri American Motors 
$3,395 AMX 

1. Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Federal taxes in- 
cluded. State and local taxes, if any, destination charges and 
options excluded. 






At 6:15 A.M.,youre in no shape 
to tell the big hand 
from the little hand. 


Just open your eyes and see the big 
numbers poking through the fog. 

It’s a very comforting thing to 
wake up to, our digital clock radio. 
Instead of hands to decipher at a 
time when you need all the help you 
can get, it gives you nice clear 
numbers. That you don’t have to 
see by the dawn’s early light. 
Because they already have then- 
own soft electric ones. 

If you’re the type who has 
trouble both falling asleep and 
waking up, you’ll appreciate the 
“Sure- A wake” alarm system. At 
night it lets you drift off to up to 
60 minutes of soft music played 
through the pillow speaker. Then in 
the morning it gently jostles or 
blasts you out of bed through 
the main speaker. 

And if music alone isn’t enough 


to get you up on time to see the 
time, you also have another 
alternative. An insistent buzzer that 
just won’t quit. Until you make it. 

Maybe you thought clock radios 
were just something to wake you 
up. The “Planada,” Model RC-7589, 
is also something to listen to. And 
you’ll know at a glance what you’re 
listening to. Because it has separate 
FM and AM dials that light up 
independently. 

We also gave it a big 4" 
dynamic speaker to go with our big 
numbers. A continuous sliding-tone 
control (so you won’t wake up to a 
rendition of Beethoven's Fifth that 
sounds like the Hartz Mountain 
canaries). AFC on FM to keep the 
signal from drifting. And a slide- 
volume control that makes it easy 
for you to set just the right amount 


of sound for 6: 15 A.M. 

While you’re looking at the 
“Planada,” maybe you should also 
see the “Cameron,” Model RC-7469. 
It works every bit as well. But comes 
in a beautiful contemporary walnut 
cabinet. And has an earphone 
instead of a pillow speaker. 

See our digital clock radios 
today. At any dealer we permit to 
carry the Panasonic line. 

And tomorrow you won’t have 
to worry about which hand is bigger. 



-v. 



just slightly ahead of our time. 


>nlc dealer, call 600 240-6000. In Conn., 800 942-0655. We pay lor the call. Aak about Model* RC-7469/ RC-7589. 
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Next week 

THE BIG SPORTS CARS open 
a new world-championship 
season at Daytona as Ferrari 
returns to challenge speedsters 
from Porsche and Matra. Boh 
Jones reports the 24-hour race. 

WHAT GOES UP must ski 
down, and Squaw Valley is 
booming with new lifts and a 
grand gondola. The Olympic 
site and its Olympian owner 
arc revisited by Alfred Wright. 

THE SACK OF PARIS has 
tempted many militarists. The 
most recent attempt was in 
1969 when a bunch of Welsh 
rugby fans — looters and cattle 
thieves at heart — almost did it. 
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have more and more, they arc getting 
to enjoy it less and less. Words such 



have wc offered a story as encompass- 
ing or as definitive of our concern in 
this direction as the one which be- 
gins on page 44. Mortgaging the Old 
Homestead 


Peter Ritchic-Caldcr, who wrote it. 
is probably the foremost science jour- 
nalist in the world. Lord Ritchie-Cal- 
dcr was among the first newspaper writ- 
ers in England to turn his attention 
full time to science, and for more 
than three decades he has written sci- 
entific articles for newspapers and mag- 
azines. as well as 30 books that in- 
clude Living will , the Atom and Man 
and the Cosmos. He began his writing 
career at 15 as a crime reporter, thus 
terminating his formal education, but 
his informal education has led him to 
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The Ritchie-Calder article is a harsh 
attack on scientists, but when we asked 
top authorities for their opinions of 
it. they agreed with its general thesis. 
"Most of what he says is too true." ob- 
served one noted environmental sci- 
entist. "But isn't he a gloomy cuss?" 

Deeply concerned, yes, but not all 
that gloomy, for humor is part of Lord 
Ritchie-Calder’s perspective. When in 
1966 he was to be made a peer — in re- 
ward for a lifetime of espousing the 
cause of the common man— he was told 
he would need a formal title and that he 
might take it from his property. "In 
that case," he told the authorities. "I 
should be Lord Topflat." The sugges- 
tion was hastily discarded and the new 
peer took as his full title Baron Ritchie- 
Calder of Balmashannar. after the 
name of a hill in the Scottish town of 
Forfar where he was raised. The name 
pleases him. He always liked that hill 
because he had played on it as a child. It 
was also, he has pointed out, once the 
site of the town’s gallows. 

Now Lord Ritchic-Caldcr poses for 
us the same alternatives. Playground or 
gallows hill? Last week, on the day Pres- 
ident Nixon in his State of the Union 
Message was summoning the nation’s 
energies to environmental matters. 
Lord Ritchie-Calder was walking down 
a Santa Barbara, Calif, beach, stopping 
to crumble a blob of oil-soaked sand in 
his fingers and warning: "You Ameri- 
cans do everything bigger and better 
than the rest of the w orld. You do a big- 
ger and better job of polluting. You arc 
also capable of doing a bigger and bet- 
ter job of turning life around. The ques- 
tion is, will you?" 
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...AND ALL THE OTHER SUPERSPORTS. ONLY14 <t A WEEK! 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is where you get to know 
heroes. 

Super-strong, super-cool, super-quick, super- 
slick Supermen. Every sport has 'em. Every issue 
of SI teems with 'em. 

And you get them super-human. Which means 
they leap from our pages so human you can 
hear the heavy breathing and smell the emo- 
tions and feel the surge of triumph in your own 
gut. 

That's SPORTS ILLUSTRATED's way of captur- 
ing the whole wild world of sports— with all the 



blood, sweat and cheers that are there. 

It's a lot of excitement for less than the price of 
a cup of coffee per week. 27 weeks of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED for just $3.87! A super-ridiculously- 
low introductory offer. 

We're making it because, frankly, we think 
you'll be hooked after holf a year of SI. Wanfa 
bet? Send in the card today. 

Whatever your sports, you'll start digging them 
more. Whoever your heroes, you'll start read- 
ing them better. 

Whatever you're doing, moil the card now. 
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YESTERDAY 


When Games Were for Fun 

by BIL GILBERT 


W hen I was an undergraduate at 
Georgetown University a young 
historian named Carroll Quigley offered 
a course called Development of Civi- 
lization. a one-year survey of human ac- 
tivity from roughly 10.000 B.C. to date 
(the date then being the Truman Ad- 
ministration). Though the course offi- 
cially traced the development of civi- 
lization Dr. Quigley was actually more 
interested in its deterioration, a process 
he felt was particularly visible today. 
He had a great talent for using homely 
examples to illustrate this thesis. One 
morning, for instance, he limped into 
class and gave what had to be one of 
the more provocative explanations for 
a pulled muscle. (My old Dev Civ notes 
have only the cryptic entry. "Quig-kick- 
can." but I think 1 remember the in- 
cident clearly enough to give a fairly 
accurate paraphrase. > 

"One night a week my wife and I 
have a class for neighborhood children 
in street games." he said. "I slipped try- 
ing to kick the can ” 

We responded with a tentative laugh, 
having learned not to commit ourselves 
hastily to emotional outbursts with this 
sardonic man. 

"My falling on my rear is amusing." 
said Quigley with a grin, "but the rea- 
son we are playing these games is not. 
It is alarming." And he went on to ex- 
plain how children arc forgetting how 
to play. When he started his neighbor- 
hood course, he said, not a child on the 
block-knew kick-lhe-can. mother-may-1 
or crack-thc-uhip. and most were shaky 
on. the rules of hide-and-seek. "They 
are accustomed to buying recreation in 
kits," he went on. "They imitate pro- 
fessional performers, being entertained 
rather than entertaining themselves. This 
is. of course, analogous to the situation 
in postrepubliean Rome." (Quigley 
could find a precedent for any sort of 
moral degredation in imperial Rome.) 

"In periods of decline recreation be- 
comes an exhibition to promote docility 
and lake people's minds off public ca- 
lamity," he said in 1948. "As our amount 
of leisure time increases so will the temp- 
tation to replace private games with pub- 
lic spectacles. That is why we're teach- 
ing kick-thc-can and that is why I am 
limping." 

1 have thought about this lecture a 
lot lately, most recently in connection 
with the one-mile-brick-pull, a private 
game 1 had never heard of until a cou- 


ple of weeks ago. Percy Policy, a shrewd, 
prosperous octogenarian who lives near 
me in this small central Appalachian vil- 
lage. was talking about it one day in 
the barbershop. Just previously there had 
been a teen-ager in the shop who was tell- 
ing us about a newly acquired set of 
weight-lifting devices, including what 
they had cost him. Later Percy com- 
mented mildly, “When I was young we 
had a good game, a test of strength." 

"What was that?" 

"Wc would put a brick down on the 
track out at the station, a mile from 
town: just a common building brick. We 
would tie the end of a big roll of binder 
twine around it and. paying out the twine 
as wc went, walk back into town. Then 
we’d see if anyone could pull that brick 
off the railroad track. That was work. 
You would pull and pull and pull. It 
felt like you were tied to an oak post. 
But it could be done," said Mr. Polley 
with pride. 

The onc-milc-brick-pull is an enter- 
tainment which, if he is still thinking 
about such things. Dr. Quigley would 
identify and recommend as a private, old- 
style game. Old-style games are essen- 
tially free-form, do-it-yourself exercises, 
their objective being to excite, please and 
occupy the time of the participants. They 
are competitive, have rules, strategic 
ploys and traditions, but these are passed 
along from individual to individual, gen- 
eration to generation, rather than being 
codified in handbooks or enshrined in 
halls of fame. Old-style games do not 
require elaborate facilities nor expensive 
equipment. (Brick-pulling used a lot of 
string, but what's a few balls of binder 
twine?) In contrast, if you are going to 
be a Pee Wee Golfer you need, among 
other things, clubs that you cannot im- 
provise or safely steal, a course that you 
cannot build yourself, fees you cannot 
afford and a national tournament (with 
press tent) that you cannot organize. 

Some other fundamental differences 
between old- and ncw-style games can 
be illustrated by comparing knockout- 
and-laydown, a game I wasted hours of 


my precious youth on, with Little League 
baseball. Knockout and laydown is 
played with a bat and ball — any old club 
and any old ball will do, and any num- 
ber can play. The first batter, chosen by 
lot. argument or fistfight. throws the ball 
up and knocks it out, fungo fashion. 
He tries to hit it as far as he can and 
where the fielder ain't. He then lays the 
bat on the ground, and the fielder tries 
to hit the bat with the ball from the 
place he catches or runs down the ball. 
If he misses, the batter gets another turn. 
Knockout-and-laydown can be played 
anywhere, and in fact we preferred rough 
terrain to take advantage of hidden 
bumps and ridges that would divert the 
ball on its way to the bat. 

Little League is another matter. In- 
stead of three or four kids deciding on 
the spur of the moment— hav ing between 
them a bat. ball and the inclination — 
to play knockout-and-laydown. Little 
League takes almost massive prepara- 
tions. Parents, recreation directors and 
such meet as early as March to plan fund- 
raising raffles, spaghetti dinners and the 
purchase of uniforms. Fathers work 
nights to prepare fields, insurance forms, 
injury waivers. Eventually coaches arc 
selected, umpires signed and teams 
picked by parents in a draft, not by 
kids hand over hand on a bat handle. 

I have no intention of denying that 
nearly all adult organizers, supervisors 
and some of the players enjoy Little 
League baseball. My son Ky was a Lit- 
tle Leaguer one season. He is chiefly re- 
membered for playing a butterfly into a 
triple. During a July game a handsome 
tiger swallowtail drifted into Ky's right- 
field position. While Ky was trying to 
sneak up on it. the batter hit a pop fly 
into the area. Intent on the chase and 
being partly deaf. Ky had no idea the 
ball was there until the second baseman 
ran out and retrieved it. Ky got the busi- 
ness about the incident for a long time. 
One enthusiastic momma whenever she 
met Ky that summer, would advise him 
unsmilingly. "Don't be chasing bugs to- 
night. You've got to concentrate if we're 
continued 
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going to win.” Inknockout-and-laydown 
nobody cared whether you chased balls 
or butterflies. 

If old-style games are so good, one 
might ask, why have they almost dis- 
appeared? Mostly the loss can be at- 
tributed to certain social and psycho- 
logical pressures, a kind of mass brain 
wash. The pitch goes: Your children de- 
serve organized recreation. Let's give 
them the proper facilities. Keep them 
off the streets. Keep them off riots and 
marijuana. It is as if old-style games 
were wasteful, uneducational and vague- 
ly unsavory. It ain't necessarily so. 

One such largely forgotten game that 
comes to mind is mumblcty peg. Four 
boys could while away an afternoon, 
even days and weeks, given nothing but 
three square feet of turf and a jack- 
knife. The preferred knife in my day 
was the black-handled scout type given 
away free with every pair of new high- 
top boots. Mumblcty peg was not a phys- 
ically vigorous game, but it exercised 
the mind, vocal cords and nerve. Could 
you get three lingers between the han- 
dle and the grass? Did you have to use 
three fingers? Wasn't the rule two fin- 
gers? It also had built into it the po- 
tential for disaster. A lot of the excite- 
ment came from anticipating the mo- 
ment when somebody flipped the knife 
through his shoe and into his foot. Bold 
players actually courted risk rather than 
wait for accidents. One version of mum- 
blcty peg required the nonthrower to 
spread his hand flat on the ground. If 
the knife man while trying to flip — say 
from his knee — misses and cuts his op- 
ponent, he loses his turn and must start 
over at the first position, the overhand 
throw. 

Less well-known than mumblcty peg 
but in some respects a better game, rich- 
er in violence and aggression, is one I 
have played for 30 years without know- 
ing its name. Call it the paper-rock-scis- 
sor game. The players (usually two) 
make fists, bang them into their open 
palms three times in cadence and on 
the count of three hold up one of three 
signs. If the fist remains closed, it's a 
reck; a spread hand is paper; two fin- 
gers extended represent scissors. The rule 
is: rock breaks scissors, scissors cut pa- 
per and papier covers rock, i.e., a player 
with a rock wins over a scissors, the scis- 
sors man beats paper and paper beats 
rock. Ties don’t count. 

The winner of each such square-off 


gels to smack the loser across his wrist 
as hard as he can. If the loser flinches, 
the victor gets another shot. Wrist slap- 
ping is traditionally regarded as an ef- 
fete form of violence, but not in the 
paper-rock-scissor game. The object is 
not only to hit hard, but to hit exactly 
where you hit before, where you have 
been hitting for an hour or so. I have 
come back from school after a bad day 
at this game with a wrist as big as a 
bicep, as red and burning as if I had 
laid it on a barbecue grill. 

Among other things, paper-rock-scis- 
sors is the best car game there is, en- 
tertaining a back seat full of kids for 
miles, allowing them to work out their 
travel aggressions on each other instead 
of the adults. 

The pleasure of many games, both 
old and new, is laced with sadism. A 
lot of people, especially a lot of grow- 
ing boys, like to hurt their fellows or pre- 
tend to. In old-style games these facts 
are openly admitted, untainted with sub- 
terfuge or twinges of guilt. Games like 
king-of-the-hill, capture-thc-flag, pio- 
neer-and- Indians are really nothing but 
loosely organized rumbles. In all of them 
the idea is to knock down or beat up 
other players. The advantage of these 
games is that they release hostilities and 
reduce the chances of apres-play unpleas- 
antness: blood feuds, parental or legal 
retaliation ("Yeah, maybe I did break 
his glasses, but I didn't mean to”). 

A big knock against old, disorganized 
street and field play is that it is unsafe. 
This assumption is not necessarily true, 
overlooking (as it does) the fact that 
while freestyle gamesters do indeed have 
a taste for violence, they also have well- 
developed survival instincts. 

In modern, adult-chaperoned games 
there is the temptation among players to 
forget their reasonable prudence. Thus in 
vacant-lot football if a kid gets a bloody 
nose, he is, nine times out of 10, going to 
yell, moan, sit down immediately and 
watch the satisfyingly heroic drip of 
blood. In midget football a trainer is go- 
ing to stop the blood flow, a coach is 
going to tell him to be a man, stop yelling 
and get back in there to do or die for the 
Shady Grove Tigers. 

In some competitive games the vio- 
lence has been reduced to pure sym- 
bolism. Old-style marbles, for one. 
Y oung spies tell me that marbles are rare- 
ly played these days, except by a few hot- 
shots who practice assiduously in hopes 


of advancing through local, regional and 
state contests to the national champi- 
onships, sponsored, of course, by some 
adult group or other. I know how all 
this came to pass. Adults just don't like 
kids to be shooting marbles. They com- 
plained in my day that we spent too 
much time at it, wore holes in the knees 
of our pants and that the competition 
led to fights. Mostly they disliked mar- 
bles because it was a form of gambling. 
1 can still remember M iss Barton, a sixth- 
grade teacher, keeping all the boys after 
school and lecturing us about the evils 
of marble playing. She said we were wast- 
ing our parents' money, that poor boys 
were spending their lunch money for ag- 
gies and probably would get rickets as 
a result. To correct this, society has or- 
ganized marble shooting, replacing the 
amateur gamblers with professionals, 
who contend for trophies rather than 
lunch money. 

Another old-style game in which vi- 
olence was muted was duck-on-a-rock. 
pastime that now seems to be as rare 
as jousting. All you needed was a big. 
flat rock flush with the ground, upon 
which to balance a smaller one (the duck) 
and a roundish rock for rolling at the 
duck. The object was to knock the duck 
from the flat rock and if possible split 
it, which gave you a bonus. Simple 
though the rules were, there was a good 
bit to it. It often took several weeks of 
geological prospecting to find a bowling 
stone with just the right heft, and even 
then the chances were that it, rather than 
the duck, would break up on the sec- 
ond pitch. Also, since duck-on-a-rock 
was played on rough, makeshift lanes, 
figuring out the roll could be tricky. 

As to a comparison between duck-on- 
a-rock and its modern, Establishment 
equivalent, the Saturday morning Junior 
Bowling League. I think we got mere 
exercise our way, and it certainly didn't 
cost us anything. And there is a sat- 
isfaction to smashing a stone to smith- 
ereens that you do not get throwing a 
smooth plastic ball against indestructible 
pins that are lined up for you by a ma- 
chine you cannot touch or understand. 

I am not prepared or equipped, as 
Dr. Quigley was. to argue that the one- 
mile-brick-pull or duck-on-a-rock will 
make the world safe for democracy. All 
I know is, there are a lot of good old 
games lying around streets, alleys and 
weedy lots going to waste. If this is not 
sinister, it certainly is silly. *nd 
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SORE HORSES 

In the old days in China carvings of the 
nude female figure were used for diag- 
nosis. When a lady was sick she mod- 
estly pointed out on the “doctor doll” 
where she was hurting: doctors were not 
allowed to make personal inspection. 

Just as archaic is the rule suggested 
at the recent American Horse Shows As- 
sociation Convention in New York City 
by the Tennessee Walking Horse Com- 
mittee, which proposed that horses en- 
tered in shows be examined by veter- 
inarians at eye level only; the vet would 
not be allowed even to touch a possibly 
sore pastern. Since deliberate cruelty to 
walking horses (“soring” the pastern 
area to exaggerate artificially the nat- 
ural gait) is commonplace (SI. July 23. 
1 956 et seq . ), a vet thus handcuffed would 
be useless and his presence mere eye- 
wash. The trainers keep pleading for time 
to clean up their own mess, but what 
they really want is an eternity. Fortu- 
nately. the AHSA board of directors did 
not accept the "Look, no hands rule," 
and veterinarians will have complete 
freedom at recognized shows to seek out 
violations. 

An even bigger help will be the Ty- 
dings Bill, w hicli imposes severe penalties 
for soring and which has passed the 
Senate. We hope the House of Repre- 
sentatives will quickly follow suit and 
make it against the law of the land to tor- 
ture horses for show purposes. 

SOUL MATES 

There are wives, and there arc wives. 
Gary Roedemcier of Murray. Ky. has 
one who is really special. He gave her a 
set of golf clubs when they were mar- 
ried a month or so ago, and she gave 
him a regulation-size football goalpost 
for the backyard. 

SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE 

What do you want to bet that, because 
of the computerized fight last week. 40 
years from now thousands of old men 
will tell their grandchildren that they 


saw the fight of the century, the match 
between Rocky Marciano and Cassius 
Clay? Never mind the record books, they 
will cry through toothless gums. I saw 
it. I saw Clay gel knocked out. 

At Miami Beach Auditorium, one of 
the sites where the contrived bout was 
shown on film. 2.000 people, including 
Marciano's widow and daughter, yelled 
and shouted as Rocky rallied to catch 
Clay in the 13th. The 13th round . . . 
something familiar about that. Ah. yes, 
that was the round in which Marciano 
scored his comc-from-behind knockout 
of Jersey Joe Walcott to w in the heavy- 
weight title. Was the 13th round this 
time coincidence or the script or the com- 
puter? The Miami Beach crowd could 
not have cared less. They may have 
been fed flimflam — Marciano and Clay 
sparred more than 70 rounds for the cam- 
eras last summer, dutifully giving the 
film editors a wide variety of situations 
to choose from in putting the “fight" 
together — but they loved it. In the 10th. 
when Clay was knocked down the first 
time, one spectator leaped from his seat 
with his arms held triumphantly over 
his head. When, later, the referee ex- 
amined Marciano's supposedly cut and 
bleeding face ("It was not catsup." said 
Murray Woroner, the producer. “There 
were two legitimate cuts supplemented 
by makeup"), another man shouted at 
the screen. “Don't stop it!" 

The crowd did not notice the sag in 
Marciano's belly when he leaned over 
to avoid Clay's sham punches or the 
healthy rug that covered his bald pate 
or the dubbed-in sounds of punches land- 
ing or the complete lack of clinches (no 
clinches in a 13-round fight?). The il- 
lusion succeeded mainly because Clay 
played his part so well. He did not fight 
like Clay, did not float like a butterfly 
or sting like a bee. Only once did he 
look like himself. That was in the eighth, 
w hen he slid to one side and hit Marciano 
with a chopping right. 

"That was Clay," said a depressed An- 
gelo Dundee, Clay's manager and train- 


er. “That was legit. As for the rest of 
it, that was no Clay I knew." Don War- 
ner. who once fought him, said. “In his 
whole life Clay never threw that many 
body punches. He wouldn't risk his face. 
But those are details: the people don't 
care about that. They got what they paid 
to see — Clay gets beat. And. heck, ev- 
erybody made a lot of money.” 

Maybe so. Marciano took a flat fee 
(an estimated S35.000). but Clay accept- 
ed a much smaller amount in return for 
I0 r ; of the profits. Crowds varied in 
size from theater to theater, and how 
much Muhammad Ali will finally make 
is still debatable. But some boxing men 
felt that money was not the only issue. 

“Poor Clay," argued Chris Dundee, 
Angelo's brother. “He's going to be sick 
w hen he realizes w hat's happened to him. 
You see, he's lost a fight, and now he 
can't be a superfighter. That big image 
is a little smaller. The machine beat him." 

GIMME A GLOVE 

If the enthusiasm of a home crowd real- 
ly does help a team, we wonder which 
football coach will be first to take ad- 
vantage of this idea: James M. Craw- 
ford Sr. of Webster, Texas has been 
awarded a patent for "clapping mittens," 
special gloves designed to help fans "ren- 
der loud and coordinated applause.” 

ENTER ANDY 

Never mind that old routine about Hark, 
Hark, the Lark. Everyone knows that a 
surer sign of spring is Hark. Hark. Andy 
Granatelli. w ho comes out of hibernation 
each winter about this time to tell the 
world ol the wild new things he is plan- 
ning for the Indianapolis 500-mile race. 
Sure enough, Andy came to Indy, cast- 
ing a large shadow, and announced that 
he is building a new generation of race 
cars, one of them specifically for the Me- 
morial Day classic. And he has signed 
his favorite driver: Mario Andretti, the 
national champion who won the 500 for 
Andy last year. 

Granalelli's new cars arc being built 
in Lenggries, Germany by a racing new- 
comer. Francis McNamara, who has 
been in the game for just two years but 
who already has a reputation of build- 
ing winners. But do not expect anything 
far out, sighed Andy, like the turbines 
that set racing on its ear a couple of 
years ago. The new Indy race car will 
be wedge-shaped, w heels tucked in close, 
and powered by a Ford turbocharged 
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engine capable of, oh. say about 700 
hp. And when Andy says. oh. say. about 
700 hp it is safe to bet it will be more 
like a million. 

SEARCH FOR A BLACK 

John Jardine, the new football coach at 
Wisconsin, said last week. "I feel it’s nec- 
essary to have a black coach on the 
staff, not just a counselor or an adviser. 
The kids want a coach. If a man isn't a 
coach, he loses face with the kids and 
the staff. 

“I’ve had 150 applications for assis- 
tant-coach jobs, but so far only one 
Negro has applied. I had hoped there 
would be more.” 

Jardine added that he had approached 
Erich Barnes, the Cleveland Browns' vet- 
eran cornerback who had been his team- 
mate years ago at Purdue, but without 
success. "When I told Erich the sal- 
ary," Jardine commented, "he thought 
it was a retainer for a month." 

RIDE IN THE COUNTRY 

Among the lasting legacies of French 
rule in Vietnam is the people's enthu- 
siasm for bicycle racing. Even after the 
Tour du Vietnam, a country-long road 
race, died out more than a decade ago. 
South Vietnamese cyclists continued to 
compete internationally, and this Jan- 
uary the Saigon government revived 
the Tour. Renamed the Demi-tour du 
Vietnam, since it covered only about 
half the route of the old race, it ran for 
six days and covered 475 miles from 



rice paddies to highlands and back. 

The race was as much a political as 
an athletic event, and after each day's 
run the competitors were often asked 
to cycle additional distances to show that 
it was now possible to travel the roads 
safely. Gaping GIs along the way seemed 
incredulous that the race was for real. 
Most Vietnamese were surprised, too. 
and their reactions ranged from the glee 
or children let out of school early to 
watch to the disgust of taxi and truck 
drivers for whom the Tour was only 
foolish interference with their work. 

Wherever they went the racers were 
protected by troops with tanks and heli- 
copter gun ships. M ost of t he race was run 
without incident, though outside Bao 
Loc city it was delayed for 90 minutes 
while engineers detonated a mine and 
troops engaged in a fire fight with the 
Viet Cong. Generally, though, the most 
serious problem facing the cyclists was 
spills on the bad roads. Many of the 
roads were under construction, and 
others were strewn with gravel and 
rocks and pitted with potholes. Even 
so, the racers were looking forward to 
a full tour of South Vietnam next year 
"if the American engineers can finish 
the roads in time." There was no com- 
ment from the Viet Cong. 

PLUS TWO 

Harness racing is taking a radical step 
in an attempt to solve one of its pe- 
rennial problems: the high incidence of 
lameness and other afflictions that plague 
2-year-olds. Because they arc trained and 
raced while their bones are still soft and 
their muscles undeveloped, many young 
colts get hurt and break down. Fewer 
than 25 % of the 2-year-olds ever reach 
the starting gate (the percentage among 
flat-racing thoroughbreds is similar). 

Since it would be impracticable to 
ban 2-year-old racing, which is extremely 
lucrative, harness officials have changed 
the breeding rules instead. Traditionally, 
all racing horses born in a calendar 
year become one year old on the fol- 
lowing Jan. 1. But now standardbreds 
foaled in November and December 
will not become yearlings until the sec- 
ond Jan. I of their young lives. With 
that extra two-month leeway breeders 
can aim at earlier foalings, and colts 
going into training will be significantly 
older and stronger. The percentage of 2- 
year-olds getting to the races should 
be higher, and they ought to be sound- 


er and more dependable when they do 
race. Admittedly, it is an experiment — 
all harness-racing people don't like it — 
but you can be sure the results will 
be closely watched by thoroughbred 
racing, too. 

INEVITABILITY OF LOGIC 

Don't know whether this will comfort 
Muhammad Ali or not, but early in the 
season Coach Ron Farris of Spencerian, 
a Louisville business college, decided to 
test a computer by having it analyze 
the possible outcome of Spencerian's 
basketball games. The computer blew 
one prediction at the start when it had 
no information of consequence and an- 
other when the data was incomplete. But 
in the other eight games it analyzed it 
was 100' , correct (Spencerian won four 
and lost four, all as predicted) and was 
never more than three points off the 
final margin of victory. 

Not surprisingly, the Spencerian team 
developed a complex. Farris explained, 
"A couple of the fellows came to me 
and said they felt uncomfortable about 
it. It was easy to see why. It got to me, 
too. How would you like to go into a 
game knowing that you were supposed 
to lose by so much and score X amount 
of points to an X-plus amount by the 
other team— and then have it happen?" 

What else could Farris do? He fired 
the computer. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bobby Orr, Boston Bruin 21 -year-old 
star who is on his way to becoming a 
young millionaire, asked if he would like 
to coach an All-Star hockey team with 
players like Detroit's Gordie Howe and 
Chicago's Bobby Hull: "It would be nice 
to coach a team like that, but I'd rather 
own it." 

• Monsignor Vincent J. MacKay, who 
leads the Kansas City Chiefs in prayer, 
on his Super Bowl efforts: "Jerry Mays 
asked me to say a prayer after the game 
no matter who won. To be safe, I had 
to wait until the fourth quarter to com- 
pose it in order to see what direction I 
should take." 

• Barry Moore, pitcher traded from Ted 

Williams' Washington Senators to the 
Cleveland Indians: "Maybe it’s just in- 
experience, but Ted Williams doesn't 
know much about pitching. I think he 
tends to overwork his hot pitcher. He 
burned out Dennis Higgins, who had a 
great first half.” end 
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IT’S MORE FUN 
WITHOUT LEW 

Everybody plays, now that the one-man gang, Lew Alcindor. has gone. 


UCLA is not better but it's brighter 

I t has been approximately 100 days 
and 14 games since the Bruins of 
UCLA awoke on a mid-October morn- 
ing to what must have been a feeling ap- 
proaching that of the young suitor in 
the movie Kings Row. who had his legs 
rather rudely amputated by the town 
doctor because the sadistic medic was 
disturbed that the man had dated his 
daughter. On awakening from the op- 
eration. the unfortunate swain stared 
down at the end of the bed and de- 
livered the memorable line, “Where's 
the rest of me!” 

That young actor's panic was only 
for the cinematic moment. The UCLA 
players' incertitude, on the other hand, 
lasted a while longer — or until they dis- 
covered. to a fellow, that the absence of 
a man named Lew Alcindor was not 
going to mean the loss of limb, the dep- 
rivation of food and clothing or as much 
forfeiture of their general habits as they 
had come to suspect. Indeed, now, af- 
ter winning all of their first 14 games — 
albeit some by the line hairs of a UCLA 
coed’s natural cut — they no longer ask 
such questions of themselves and are be- 
coming somewhat weary of answering 
to the similar doubts of others. 

Last weekend UCLA concluded the 
nonconference portion of its schedule 
with a sluggish no-meaning victory over 

PHOTOGRAPHS B* SH£t D» & I0NG 

The team's high scorers. John Vaiieiy (40) 
and Sidney Wicks, like executing the revived, 
all-court press as much as they do shooting. 


and No. 1 by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 

UC Santa Barbara 89-80 and a thun- 
derous romp over Wyoming 1 15-77. Be- 
cause, with a vastly dissimilar style, the 
Bruins are rebounding better, shooting 
belter and scoring more than last year's 
national championship team, and be- 
cause they arc again, as the blue-and- 
gold buttons around campus would have 
it, "Number One," comparisons with 
the Alcindor years have yet to cease. 

“Not everyone gets to play with Lew 
Alcindor in their life,” says John Valle- 
ly. the blond beach boy who steadies 
the backcourl for UCLA. “But this year 
it seems like we're playing real basket- 
ball, the way we grew' up playing it. It's 
difficult to make comparisons because 
Lew was such a great player. We all 
know this, though: it’s a lot more fun 
now. I mean, we must be more fun to 
watch. With Lew, the way he is, once 
you've seen him hook two or three times, 
it’s over. He used to hook it in a few 
times and we'd win by 30. What a drag, 
luih? Now we're running and pressing 
and all of us are getting into the act — 
you know, just like in regular basketball. 

"It's funny, though. People still ask 
about the challenge of playing without 
Lew and about the pressure of winning. 
I've never really thought of it in terms 
of pressure. Not w inning just has never 
occurred to me. We've always been win- 
ners here, all of us from high school 
on. Winning is the only thing we know. 
There are no other options.” 

UCLA has won 102 of 104 games 
over the past 3!/i seasons, but this year's 
version of the dynasty realistically in- 
conilnuvd 
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MORE FUN onunufd 


vites comparison not with the triumvirate 
of Alcindor-led champions but with 
Wooden's teams of 1964 and 1965. Not 
so coincidentally, these contingents, 
whose time is lovingly referred to around 
Westwood Village as "the Hazzard and 
Goodrich years," also won NCAA na- 
tional titles. 

Walt Hazzard and Gail Goodrich, 
now stellar professionals both, were the 
swift-handed, quick-witted floor leaders 
who made UCLA so dominant. Though 
neither Vallely nor Henry Bibby, 6' I ' 
and a brilliant shooter from long range, 
is as capable of generalship. Wooden 
believes his current team has certain po- 
tentialities above and beyond those of 
his former champions. Included among 
them are Bibby’s shooting (which he 
used to practice under the North Caro- 
lina moon after picking tobacco all day) 
and team rebounding, a chore that is the 
vested responsibility of the Bruins’ im- 
posing front line of Steve Patterson, 
Sidney Wicks and Curtis Rowe, college 
basketball's musketeers of muscle. 

Although UCLA's starters (with the 
exception of Rowe and Vallely) had to 
wait until this season to earn playing 
time of any consequence (you-bet-your- 
sweet Bibby is a sophomore), the five 
appear to get along famously in the high 


post offense that was the hallmark of 
the pre-Alcindor days. It is an attack 
that affords equal shooting opportunities 
for all but Patterson at center, and it 
puts a premium on balanced scoring, 
screens, cuts and teamwork. With it, all 
five are averaging in double figures and 
arc shooting, as a group, almost 53%. 

Early in the season, however. UCLA 
was depriv ing itself of its set plays sim- 
ply by being so proficient in another 
phase of its offense: the fast break. The 
Bruins won six of their first eight games 
by 25 points or more, running their op- 
position out to the Santa Barbara oil 
slicks and back. Paradoxically, the oth- 
er two victories were one-pointers (over 
Minnesota and Princeton), and it sud- 
denly became apparent that to stop 
UCLA all one had to do was to slow 
the tempo and control the ball. 

Since early in the month, as a con- 
sequence. Wooden has been resurrecting, 
piece by piece, his devastating zone press, 
still another strategic UCLA ploy that 
Alcindor. by his very presence, had trans- 
formed into a useless relic. The zone 
press forces a control team out of its pat- 
terns. makes it get moving to survive 
and. as the creator of chaos, is the quick- 
est way yet devised to send a team un- 
prepared for such activity to a psychi- 



Enjoying the challenge of his new-style team. Johnny Wooden can get excited again. 


atric ward. With the bustling, acrobatic 
Wicks roaming the cot rt with all of the 
abandon and most of tl e skill that Keith 
Erickson once brought to the position, 
the ZP saved the Bruins against Oregon 
Slate's slowdown — another one-point 
v ictory — and was the decisive factor in 
turning the game with Bradley all the 
way around. 

Still, a walk with UCLA is preferable 
to a run, unless one has the bulls of Pam- 
plona suited up, so Wooden undoubtedly 
will sec countless zombielike offenses 
from now until the end of the season. 
The Bruins have yet to go on the road 
in the Pacific Eight, a conference so 
tough that the champion, some say, will 
have lost three games. And they express 
concern about away contests at Califor- 
nia this weekend and Oregon State just 
before winding up the season with those 
backyard-to-backyard horror tests 
against Southern Cal. 

All of the talk about the "new look" 
rivals across town, by the way, does not 
bother the men of UCLA. They quiet 
such conversation by mentioning a 
scheduled plane flight to Portland last 
season on which the USC team was 
booked in tourist. When Trojan officials 
discovered that UCLA was on the plane 
in first class, they quickly switched 
flights. "I bet the USC players don't 
know yet why they were changed," 
laughs Patterson. 

Local backbiting aside, vultures ev- 
erywhere would be wise to snap at the 
champions while they may. The Bruins 
are a young team (Vallely is the only se- 
nior). they arc getting better and now 
all the ingredients of the past are back 
for the Kentuckys, New Mexico States 
and St. Bonaventures of the land to 
think about. 

Before the season began, it was gen- 
erally assumed that UCLA would have 
a strong first five and no depth, but in 
two of UCLA's close decisions it was a 
substitute who played the major role. 
Against Princeton. 6’ 4” swingman Ken- 
ny Booker, a defensive specialist, came 
in with 12 minutes left for the express 
purpose of stopping the Tigers' Jeff Pe- 
trie, who had scored 26 points up to 
that time. Booker shut out Petrie from 
the floor as UCLA won at the buzzer 
on a shot by Wicks. Moreover, in the 
game that the Bruins look back on as 
their most important of the year, John 
Ecker. a willowy forward w ithout much 
experience, was sent in for a jump ball 



when Wicks fouled out with 16 seconds 
to go and UCLA was trailing Oregon 
State by one point. Ecker not only con- 
trolled the tip but got loose underneath 
and converted a perfect pass from Pat- 
terson for the basket that won the game. 

If nothing else, that play may have 
been the one final stroke that brought 
to this year's team a certain sense of it- 
self in the largely esoteric terms of iden- 
tity. morale and relationships, and the 
force that unlinked it from the dark ru- 
mors of dissension that surrounded 
UCLA during the past three seasons. 

"When Ecker won that game for us," 
says Vallcly, "it gave us a special lift be- 
cause he was a substitute who did it. It 
meant he contributed something that 
none of the starters could. It was better 
that way. I remember last year's cham- 
pionship, and a lot of guysdidn't feel any- 
thing about it because they didn t think 
they had contributed. And they hadn't - 
it was all so easy. This year everyone is 
helping each other a lot more — not iust 
saying 'too damn bad' if another guy 
makes a mistake — and, if we w in again, 
they’re all going to have contributed. I 
want to win the NCAA again for guys 
like Booker and Terry Schofield and Bill 
Seibert. We'll all be a part of it this 
time." 

Patterson, who is called the "Cat 
Man" because of his unique sleeping 
hours that cause him to be victimized 
by Wooden's sharp tongue during prac- 
tice (“I am not catting around at night." 
Patterson says, "I am reading"), agrees 
with Vallcly's assessment. "The esprit 
tie corps was, frankly, not good last 
year,” he says. "This wasn't because of 
Lew. He wasn't a detriment; there will 
never be a better team player than Lew. 
But we were all too concerned w ith points 
and playing time, not with winning. We 
wcfuld win. The main thing was con- 
tending with each other to get into games. 
We're so much more together this year." 

Probably no player on the Bruins bet- 
ter exemplifies the new image around 
Pauley Pavilion these days than Sidney 
Wicks, one of the truly outstanding mim- 
ics of the Western world. A loquacious, 
animated and genuinely clever soul. 
Wicks came to UCLA as a local junior- 
college star but. unable to break into 
the lineup very often last year, he sulked 
and repeatedly clashed with Wooden. 
On the court the 6’ 8“ 220-pounder is 
a physical marvel with the potential to 
be UCLA's finest cornerman ever, but 


in competition he is like the little girl 
with the curl— alternately very, very 
good and then horrid. This season he is 
beginning to fulfill his capabilities, and 
he leads the team in scoring and is sec- 
ond in rebounding. Off the court he plays 
just as important a role. 

"We are much more open this year." 
says Wicks, in his breathless way. "And 
it is because of me — WOW- ooo." Wicks 
laughs in a marvelously high pitch, says 
WOW - ooo a lot and constantly enter- 
tains his teammates by dancing his 
"funky chicken." giving renditions of 
Midnight Cowboy's Ratso Rizzo and, his 
specialty, repeating word for word with 
accompanying fast draws and manner- 
isms the entire conversation of Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid on their 
flight through South America. 

Wicks' amiability may come as a sur- 
prise to those opponents who. on oc- 
casion, arc fixed with his glare and could 
be excused if they went screaming into 
the night. But his comic routine is main- 
ly responsible for the team's happy-go- 
lucky looseness. Wicks is on record as 
having been rendered speechless only 
once— last season in a practice when he 
kept mumbling something about "taking 
Lew’s hat" (blocking Alcindor's shot). 
Subsequently Alcindor almost "took" 


Wicks’ neck by practically jamming him 
through the basket, whole. “Lew- just 
smiled." says a teammate of the inci- 
dent. "and Sidney walked away bab- 
bling incoherently." 

All of this joviality is not lost on Wood- 
en. a considerate man who is enjoying- 
indeed reveling in — his team after three 
years of storm and controversy that took 
its toll on his health, if not his peace of 
mind. Without ever appearing to relax 
his devotion to inner discipline and strict 
attention to detail, which he firmly be- 
lieves help win ball games, he will ac- 
cept a gibe from a Wicks in the spirit in 
which it was intended. 

Now 59 and the only man to win five 
NCAA basketball titles, he sat in his of- 
fice last week surrounded by the mem- 
orabilia of 22 years at UC LA. He snuck 
a jolly bean from the giant-size glass jar 
ht keeps stocked on his desk, and he 
thought about his current team. 

“I'm like any fan, I guess." he said. 
"It's more fun now, sure, and I'm even 
enjoying the tight games. It used to be 
that in close ones, well, we’d be O.K. 
Lewis was there, and we'd work things 
out. There didn't seem to be much to 
it. Now I feel like I have something to 
do. I feel more alive. It's been a long 
time." end 


NEW KIND OF FRENCH DRESSING 


Wearing sleek uniforms and skiing like Jean-C/aude himself, a crew called the New Naturals is tearing up 
the oldtimers as the circuit swings toward Italy and the World Alpine championships by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


T he days have been gray and the snow 
cither sparse or as heavy as porridge 
over much of the European ski racing 
circuit. There is no single spirit, blithe 
and daring, to dominate the days and 
enliven the nights as Jcan-Claude Killy 
once did. The American team, which 
started the season with at least nom- 
inally high hopes for the men and su- 
perlative expectations for the women, 
has fallen near a state of despair, a con- 
dition caused by a series of disappointing 
races and agitated further by the fact 
that the team does not even have na- 
tional uniforms and is, literally, out at 
the elbows. Smashups have been frequent 
and brutal all season, and last week the 
rather grim mood of it all was further 
emphasized when a promising French 
teen-ager, Michel Bozon, was killed in 
a fall in a downhill race at Meg&ve. 

Still, as 1970 ski racing moves toward 
its competitive pinnacle— the FIS World 
Alpine championships next week at Val 
Gardena in northern Italy — there are 
signs that the season is about to pro- 
duce one of sport's classic battles: the 
challenge of the crafty old kings of the 
mountain by brash young hotshots. 

The flashiest skis on the hills this win- 
ter have belonged to a pair of kids — to 
the cool, profoundly confident French- 
man. Patrick Russel. 23. and the soft- 
spoken. wide-eyed 18-ycar-old Italian, 
Gustavo Thoeni, who travels the circuit 
with his father. They are the best of a 
coming breed called the New Naturals, 
those kids who hurl themselves down 
the mountains with an exuberant aban- 
don that leaves the veterans gasping— 
and perhaps a bit sad. As Billy Kidd, 
26, now in his eighth season for the 
U.S.. puts it: “It may help that the young 
racers now start with more advanced 


equipment than wc did. But the older 
racers are trained to prepare for a turn 
before they get to it. The young ones 
race right to the gates full blast and 
then slam down on their skis because 
they know they can do it. I just feel so 
heavy and slow by comparison." 

So the kids have come to conquer. 
Russel (pronounced Roo-scll) stood No. 

I in overall World Cup standings with 
140 points after finishing first in last 
week's giant slalom in Megevc. And 
Thoeni (pronounced Tony) was second 
with 107 points. Last year's cup winner 
and world champ, Austria's resilient and 
wily Karl Schranz, a hoary 31, stood 
third with 106. But there were even more 
of the New Naturals not far behind in 
points and all are genuine threats to 
win one event or another in Val Gar- 
dena. These included other French whiz 
kids such as Jean-Noel Augert, 20. Hen- 
ri Duvillard, 22, and Alain Pcnz, 22; 
plus Australia's surprising Malcolm 
Milne, 21, whose straightaway style may 
be best suited of all for the Italian down- 
hill, which is not noted for its scenic 
curves. 

Perhaps Russel is the new best in the 
ski world. He is trim at 5' 7' and 147 
pounds, superbly conditioned and mag- 
nificently relaxed. Russel runs a slalom 
course with a floating, fluid style that al- 
ways seems to conceal his rocketing 
speed. During the Laubcrhorn slalom 
in Wcngen, his start seemed almost lack- 
adaisical, while the other racers were 
barging^about violently, hitting poles, 
forcing themselves into momentum. Not 
Russel. “He looked as if he were pow- 
der skiing,” said Canadian veteran Rod 
Hebron. “He didn’t hit a single pole 
and he won." 

It looks easy: to gain such speed Rus- 


sel sits farther back on his skis than any- 
one else competing now (although both 
Thoeni and the Swiss oldtimer. Duntcng 
Giovanoli. 29, are trying to copy the 
style). Russel's nonsccrct weapon is a 
strange new ski boot, which rises to mid- 
calf in back but is cut normally in 
front. This stiff support allows him to 
lean back during a run. And one can 
bet that, given Russel's success, the 
new boot will soon be marketed hotly 
around the world as the Patrick Rus- 
sel signature model. The Frenchman 
also races on a set of skis with ex- 
ceptionally stiff tails (Rossignols, of 
course, since Russel’s dad is that firm's 
export manager), and the combination 
of boots and skis brings him out of 
each turn hunched far back — and fast. 
The style is considered much smoother 
and less frenetic than the more excit- 
ing but occasionally slapdash methods 
of Killy. 

It isn’t all equipment. An extreme 
worker, Russel trained under the famed 
French instructor Georges Joubert, and 
he spent his last seven summers bomb- 
ing down a glacier near Alpc d’Hucz. 
"Patrick has skied through more gates 
than any other racer alive," one asso- 
ciate says. His teammates call him “Cas- 
tor" (it means Beaver in French) — but 
not because he trains so hard; because 
he has slightly buck teeth. No matter. 
It all paid off when he made the French 
traveling team and began spotting a few 
victories along the slalom trails. His 
steady gain spurred a generally over- 
looked comment from Killy: "U is time 

continued 

World Cup leader Patrick Russel of France 
(left) is the stylist and Italy's Gustavo Thoe- 
ni ( right and inset) is the charger of 1970. 
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for me to retire because I don’t think I 
can beat guys like Russel in the future.” 
And if Killy was the only one who no- 
ticed Russel then, the rest of the racers 
spotted him when he won the slalom at 
Kitzbiihel last year. 

Long-haired, darkly shaggy, Russel is 
a subdued swinger despite the fact he is 
inundated by finish-line dollies after each 
race and draws come-hither looks in all 
the bistros on the tour. He does not 
even — horrors! — own a sports car like 
his teammates; he drives a Volkswagen. 

Russel will be favored by most to win 
the slalom at Val Gardena’s big show- 
down, and many pick him for the giant 
slalom, too. But if he does not finish 
first, chances are excellent that the win- 
ner will be that apple-cheeked Italian, 
Gustavo Thoeni. Until this year Thoeni 
was all but anonymous outside Italy, 
where he had been quietly knocking off 
junior championships since he was 14. 
He did win the giant slalom at the Al- 
pine cup at Val d’Isere last year, but that 
came during the doldrums of March, 
when everybody was exhausted from the 
long season, and it drew little notice. 
He then went to Australia and won an- 
other GS over such top-rankers as the 
U.S.’s Spider Sabich and France’s Hen- 
ri Duvillard. 

Just a slight 5' 8", 145-pound kid, 
Thoeni was still unnoticed when the 1970 
season started. But he hit an instant spot- 
light when he won the first giant slalom 
of the year in Val d’ls&re in December. 
“I could not believe it then,” he says. 
But he believes it now. He also won the 
Hindelang slalom since then and has 
placed consistently well in the slaloms, 
building up his points and an almost- 
shy sort of confidence. “I have now come 
to believe that I can win the slalom or 
the giant slalom at Italy,” he says. 
“Thoeni is very aggressive,” says Don 
Henderson, the U.S. men’s coach. “He 
is just a fantastic skier who never falls. 
He skis the way Billy Kidd did 10 years 
ago.” 

Ah, but can mere boys move in to 
steal the day at Val Gardena from the 
wise and toughened veterans? What of 
the moody Karl Schranz and his team- 
mate, 30-year-old Heini Messner? What 
continued 

The fluid grace of Racer Russel ( center) is 
setting up a crucial test for such oldtimers as 
Dumeng Glovanoll, 29, and Karl Schranz. 
31 (Insets), who have grown used to winning. 
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of the Swiss cook, Giovanoli. who al- 
ready has his share of triumphs this year? 
And what, for that matter, of the Amer- 
icans, Kidd and Sabich? 

Russel, for one. is impatient with ra- 
tionalizations about the powers of ex- 
perience. "Yes," he said. "Schranz and 
Giovanoli arc very strong. But to them 
racing is like a job. They don't have the 
punch the young ones have." We will 
let Schranz, seamed and full of philo- 
sophic sighs these days, make the re- 
buttal across the generation gap: “The 
young ones are all specialists. I have al- 
ways tried to be good in all three events. 
These young guys go all out in the first 
races of the scason~but I would be sur- 
prised if they can keep it up. They still 
have a lot to learn. They win early, but 
when they get to the real tough courses, 
in Wcngcn and Kitzbuhcl. it is the old 
ones like Giovanoli and myself who beat 
them. I won races, too, when I started 
in 1955. But experience helps me in win- 
ning today. As they say, when you get 
to be my age you are not supposed to 
win anymore. But I have no intention 
of giving up. Let them go at their pace. 
I go at mine." 

And a dazzling pace it is. Last week 
Schranz won another downhill race over 
a treacherously iced course in Mcgcve — 
and teammate Messncr finished second. 
In the third spot was the upstart New 
Natural, Duvillard. and Karl was de- 
lighted. "I showed them today that I 
am not afraid," he said, and then broke 
into a rare grin. “And l beat their boy, 
Duvillard!" 

But boys and girls together, the French 
team is nonetheless phenomenal this sea- 
son, gathering a momentum that is shak- 
ing the ski world. Besides Russel's over- 
all World Cup lead among men, Mi- 
chele Jacot and Franco ise Macchi, both 
just 18, rank one-two on the women's 
list. The team as a whole has piled up 
an insurmountable 1,035 points for the 
Nations Cup, compared with 473 for 
the Austrians and 352 for the U.S. The 
French show a team spirit that is the won- 
der of the circuit: they are stunning in 
their shiny, oiled-silk navy blue racing 
suits with the baby blue stripes down 
the sides and legs; it is a sort of sexy. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GERRY CRANHAM 
Charging but not winning. America's Billy 
Kidd Is suffering a grim season, like this 
anonymous racer (inset) who typifies it all. 


spray-on Space Cadet uniform that 
brings them on like a cross between Cap- 
tain Midnight and Manolctc. All sea- 
son the French have glowed with ex- 
uberance, class and confidence. 

This is more or less in exact contrast 
to the atmosphere around the American 
team, for it has followed a dreary, rut- 
ted trail, full of nagging injuries and 
black moods. Perhaps it all began to 
sour way back around Christmas when 
Jim (Moose) Barrows, a fine downhill 
racer, went to the French resort of Flainc 
for some extra training. He smashed into 
a spectator during a practice run and 
crushed the bones in one side of his 
face: now, after surgery to install a met- 
al plate, Barrows hopes to race in Val 
Gardena. But his mishap was only the 
first in a string of injuries. 

Kidd banged up his right ankle a cou- 
ple more times (making it the most in- 
jured ankle in skiing history), most re- 
cently last week. It will, he insists, be 
mended in time for the championships. 
Sabich twisted his knee when he crashed 
into the woods at Mcgcve. also last week. 
Rudd Pyles, a pretty good downhillcr, 
winging along at an estimated 60 mph, 
slammed into a spectator who was at- 
tempting to cross the racecourse just 
under a blind hump. He severely 
wrenched his knee (and broke both the 
spectator's legs). That was last week, 
too. 

"We are all a little depressed," said 
Henderson, who left the comforts of 
Holdcrncss prep school to become the 
men's coach this year. “That is because 
we have not won anything and we have 
nothing to be proud of. We came with 
such great expectations.” 

To watch the French team winning 
in nearly every meet is demoralizing 
enough, but to compare the U.S. state 
of dress with the French elegance un- 
dermines morale even more. The U.S. 
team looks like a collection of welfare 
cases. “Sure, the French arc fired up 
and all we need is one little spark," said 
Henderson. "But there is another de- 
pressing factor — we don’t even have a 
team uniform. Last May 1 contacted 
Head Ski & Sportswear, and told them 
we wanted the uniforms for October. 
But apparently our contract with Head 
did not include some necessities — such 
as clothes. They promised to send some- 
body to take measurements but nobody 
ever came. Some of our racers then sent 
in their measurements by mail and Head 


sent some sweaters, parkas and warmup 
pants — but they didn’t fit and they were 
not very attractive. In fact, the sweaters 
were blue with orange stripes and the 
boys refused to wear them and threw 
them away. Now the boys are wearing 
their own old ski clothes. Whether we’ll 
have uniforms in Val Gardena remains 
to be seen. We did design sonic U.S. 
sweaters with red, white and blue 
stripes — with stars on the blue stripes — 
while wc were training. We got them 
from a French company, and maybe they 
will help team spirit a little bit." 

The U.S. girls, meanwhile, although 
they did decide to keep and wear those 
sweaters with the orange stripes, have 
done only slightly better on the slopes 
than the men. "Nobody counted on the 
French girls to be as good as they arc," 
said Dennis Agee, new coach of the girls 
this year. "Most of our girls have more 
World Cup points than they had at this 
time last year. But I don’t think we have 
lived up to our potential. Wc had some 
injuries, but I don’t want to use that as 
an excuse. In Oberstaufen I was taping 
five ankles and a thumb at one time.” 
There also is a feeling that American 
girls arc simply overawed — and thus un- 
strung — by the tremendous team depth 
and individual brilliance of the French 
fillies. There is good reason for the feel- 
ing. Last week during the slalom at Saint- 
Gcrvais, America’s perky Kiki Cutter, 
20. recovered enough from an ankle in- 
jury to attack the course with her old 
dash — and was clocked as the leading 
racer after her early second run. As she 
waited breathlessly for the rest of the 
field to complete its run, she murmured, 
"I don’t have to win. But I would like 
to win. I would like to win.’’ Well, Kiki 
did win — her first of the season— but be- 
hind her in a lineup covering the next 
six consecutive places there followed 
shiny young ladies from the French 
Republic. 

"Wc can’t do much in World Cup 
standings anymore," said Kiki. "We 
just have to be real good at Val Gar- 
dena." It is considered quite likely 
that either Kiki or Judy Nagel or Bar- 
bara Cochran — who is fourth in over- 
all World Cup points for women — 
could win the slalom in Italy. If they 
do, maybe some of the gloom will lift 
from the U.S. view of the ski racing sea- 
son. It could even do more for Amer- 
ican spirits than a whole warehouse 
full of new uniforms. end 
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NEAT 


WITH A KENYA BEAT 


Africa's lightfoot MUer Kip Keino went tap-tap-tap on Phil/y’s tight, tortuous track as Marty Liquor i and other 
rivals were going thump-thump-thump— and won in the remarkably good time of 4:00.6 by PAT PUTNAM 


I f you will recall last week's opening 
chapter, those traveling Kenya cops. 
Chief Inspector Kipchoge Keino and his 
faithful corporal, Naftali Bon. were sub- 
dued in a series of misadventures in Los 
Angeles. Keino had been a I Oth of a sec- 
ond too slow in the mile: Bon had been 
well beaten in the 1 .000. But no matter. 
There is an old Kenyan proverb that 
says that if you lose one footrace in 
L.A. there is always another to be run 
in Philadelphia. And so. after a quick 
trip to Disneyland and another to Hol- 
lywood to meet Raymond Burr, the pair 
packed their suitcases, said so long to 
smog and headed East for last Satur- 
day night's Philadelphia Track Classic. 

For Keino it would be a duel in the 
mile with Marty Liquori. America's top 
middle-distance runner now that Jim 
Ryun is taking a sabbatical, and a chance 
to buy a pair of semi-mod brown slacks. 
The Olympic 1.500-meter champion 
wanted bell-bottoms, but Aish Jcneby. 
the 240-pound Kenya deputy sports of- 
ficer, told him to forget it. "He wanted 
to be Kenya's first hippie.” said Jerte- 
by, shaking his head. For Bon it would 
be another go at the terrors of running 
indoors, and Jenebv was wondering how 
to tell him the track in Philadelphia was 
even more difficult than the one that 
had panicked him in Los Angeles. 

"You see,” Jcneby finally said on 
Thursday afternoon, "the track here is 
12 laps to the mile." Bon cocked his 
head in puzzlement. "Well, the one in 
Los Angeles was 1 1 laps to the mile,” 
Jcneby continued. “That means that the 
track here is shorter, the turns arc tight- 
er. the banks are higher." Bon did not 
look at all happy. 

Keino looked at Bon and laughed. 
"Don't worry," Keino said. "Tomorrow 
we’ll go out and practice on the track. 
There's nothing to worry about." 

Out at Villanova. Andy O'Reilly, one 
of Bon's rivals in the half mile, was laugh- 


ing. too. "If Bon thinks he had trouble 
in Los Angeles, wait until he gets on 
the track here. Those banks will drive 
him crazy. I ran a 52 quarter the other 
day and 1 couldn't hold the turns. Bon 
will run right off the track." 

The Kenyans took their first look at 
the track Friday afternoon. At first 
glance it looked like an HO model of 
the Daytona Speedway. The turns are 
brutally tight and sharply banked, and 
Keino was already twice around the track 
before Bon could bring himself to step 
on the well-scarred boards. "Come on," 
shouted Keino, flashing easily into a 
turn. Bon began a slow trot. "Indoor 
track is different," said Jcneby. "It's not 
even the same sport. But it doesn't seem 
to bother Kip. Listen to his feet. Tap, 
tap. tap. He runs with such a light touch." 
Bon came running past. Thump, thump, 
thump. "Bon does not run with a light 
touch," said Jeneby. 

While Bon was thinking about the 
track, Liquori was out at Villanova 
thinking about Keino. Liquori had been 
scheduled to fly to Columbus, Ohio on 
Friday night to accept an award, but at 
the last minute he had been talked out 
of it by Jumbo Elliott, his coach. Last 
summer, feeling he wouldn't have much 
competition in the Classic mile, he had 
agreed to make the trip; he could fly 
back Saturday for an easy race. 

Liquori didn't find out about having 
to run against Keino until a few weeks 
before the race. He cornered Elliott. 
"Oh," said Jumbo, "I guess I forgot to 
mention it. Don't worry, you'll kill him." 

"Yeah, sure." said Liquori, “and on 
a track I hate." 

"No, no," said Elliott. "You love this 
track." 

"I hate it," said Liquori. 

This would only be Liquori's second 
serious mile in six months; on Jan. 9 he 
won a 4:05.5 mile in College Park. Md. 
He was building himself slowly into 


shape for this week's Millrose Games 
in Madison Square Garden. Then the 
Kenyan appeared. “A distance runner' 
survives by working out consistently over 
a period of, say, four months, keeping 
his enthusiasm up. aiming for a certain 
big race.” said Liquori. "Keino's pop- 
ping up here made me decide whether I 
wanted to crash and treat this as a big 
race, or just treat it as another race. If l 
wanted 1 could have crashed and been 
in better shape. But then I would have 
been through in March. So I decided to 
treat it as another race. To me it's not 
who's in the race that matters but the 
importance of the race you're in." v 

So it would be just another race? 

Liquori laughed. "It will be an im- 
portant race if I win," he said. "It won't 
be important if I lose. The chips arc 
against me. I haven't trained that long. 
So it won't bother me if 1 lose. If I win 
it will be a great psychological boost, be- 
cause I figure Keino is too proud to be 
over here and not be in good shape. 
But how do you figure him? No one 
knows his workouts; no one knows 
where he lives, what goes on in his mind. 
He doesn't follow any patterns. He docs 
things on the track you might expect 
from a kid. You can't understand it. If 
there is a pattern to him, it is that you 
know he will lead and you know you 
can outkick him. And he still doesn't 
scare me like a Jim Ryun. See, Keino's 
been beaten. He's been beaten more than 
once. But, darn, how do you figure him?" 

Elliott figured him to be plenty tough. 
And so on Thursday night he decided 
Liquori's trip to Ohio had to be short- 
circuited. He called his prized miler. 
"Marty, it's snowing out there," he said. 
"They expect four inches. You better 
not go." The trip was canceled. 

Later someone asked Elliott if he was 
really that worried about the race. 
"Yeah," he said. "Marty isn't the best 
indoor runner. He’s not very graceful. 
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And that Keino has got such a light 
touch. Such beautiful form." 

“All I know." said Liquori. "is that 
I have to stay within 10 yards of him. 
If he gets 1 1 yards in front of me. I’m 
in real trouble." 

Saturday night Bon got the first call. 
At least he didn't have to face Ralph 
Doubcll, Australia's Olympic champion 
at 800 meters who had beaten him in 
Los Angeles. Doubcll was running the 
1,000 in Albuquerque, where he broke 
Peter Snell's world record by half a sec- 
ond with a 2:05.5. Bon started last, 
fought the turns all the way and fin- 
ished last, a good 40 yards to the rear 
of Juris Luzins, who won in 1:50.9. the 
fastest ever on a 1 2-lap track. 

Then came Keino and Liquori. and 
for once the Kenyan was content to let 
someone else set the pace— just as long 
as it wasn't Liquori. For the first quar- 
ter Keino was third, seven yards in front 
of Liquori. Then he moved up to sec- 
ond and he stretched his lead over Li- 
quori to 18 yards, and you know now 
who was in trouble. At the half Keino 
made his big move, taking the lead from 
Joe Lynch of the Santa Monica AA and 
stretching his margin over Liquori to 
30 yards. It was over. Now only the 
clock was to be beaten. Keino Hashed 
across the finish line in 4:00.6, three full 
seconds under the meet and Civic Cen- 
ter record— and the second-fastest mile 
on a 12-lap track. (Ryun holds the rec- 
ord of 3:58.8.) 

Phil Banning, a freshman Villanova 
milcr from England, was astonished: "A 
four-minute mile on this track! He's got 
to have feet of iron to go around cor- 
ners like that." 

As Keino, grinning broadly, crossed 
the finish line, a Ian standing on the side- 
lines near the last turn threw his arms 
into the air. He also threw a wadded- 
up S20 into the air. The bill landed 
in the middle of the track. A second 
later the fan. realizing his error, landed 
on the bill and he managed to get back 
off the track before John Baker of Mary- 
land. who finished second in 4:05.7, went 
by. Liquori was third in 4:08.9 and more 
than a little upset. As he walked back 
down the track, a teen-ager grabbed him 
from behind and shouted, "You only 
did a 4:08. What were you doing out 
there?" Liquori, who had been looking 
at the floor, blindly pushed the teen- 
ager away, then, growling, turned and 


Winner Keino rounds cramped Philadelphia 
turn on way to easy victory over Liquori. 

started to unload a punch. He stopped 
just in time. The teen-ager was his broth- 
er Steve. 

"It was a nice relaxed race," said Kei- 
no later, as he found himself the center 
of a swirl of autograph-seekers. "I nev- 
er did know where Liquori was in the 
race. I just knew he was behind me. 
The race went as I planned." He laughed. 
"At the end he was still behind me." 
Keino was named the meet's outstanding 
performer, which is a nice going-home 
present; he left for Kenya on Monday. 
Bon. knowing he didn't have to face 
those indoor turns anymore, looked al- 
most as happy. 

After the race Liquori found seclusion 
in an equipment room and began to 
pace his anger away. In the pocket of 
his sweat shirt was a chocolate bar. He 
usually eats one an hour before a race 
for energy. This time he decided to wait 
until after the race. He left the candy 
bar alone. He spoke to no one. Finally 
he left, dodged reporters and went up- 
stairs to Section E to see his parents 
and his girl. Later, cooled somewhat and 
managing a tight grin, he came down- 
stairs. He said he had felt great for two 
laps, then nothing. 

"Just nothing. I knew going through 
the turns that I wasn't running right, 
that I was in trouble. They ran a 60-sec- 
ond quarter and it was like a 58 to me. 
There I was. First I’d take one long 
stride, then one short stride, then one 
long, then short. Hell, forget it." 

"Did you tie up?" someone asked. 

"No. I ran just a nice smooth pace. 
Slow. Sort of boom, boom, boom. He 
got to me by going out so fast. And 
then I just never got it going. I sat back 
there concentrating too much on get- 
ting my stride right. Then I fell asleep 
about everything. I never really felt com- 
petitive the whole race." 

He stood there, a tall. thin, good-look- 
ing kid. staring at the floor, thinking 
about it. Then he said: "Darn it. it's 
hard to believe how many beatings I've 
taken in Philadelphia. I hate this town 
more than W. C. Fields did. And I hate 
this lousy track." 

A teammate, Two-M iler Dick Bucrklc. 
came over and laid a hand on Liquori's 
shoulder. “Forget it," he said. "You've 
got to be weird to win in Philly.” end 
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America's premier jockey begins his story with the astonishing details of the luckiest day of his life— his very 
first. No athlete in history has come dose to earning, strictly in sports, what Shoe has, and his account of this 
brimming career forms an indispensable chapter in the annals of horse racing over two decades 


I consider myself a lucky rarity among 
those who have taken up sports for 
both pleasure and as a profession. I don't 
mean that being a jockey hasn’t been 
hard work, because it has. But I've en- 
joyed the hard work and everything 
about it. I've ridden a lot of horses— 
some 23,500 of them — over a period of 
21 years. One year. 1953. I rode over 
1.600 horses and won 485 races, a rec- 
ord that still stands. I've ridden about 
1.000 horses in each of those 21 years, 
and I 've enjoyed every minute of it. which 
puts me. I suppose, with the minority 
of people in the world who can get up 
each morning and honestly say to them- 
selves, "I'm going to be happy doing 
what I have to do today." 

In return for what I have been able 
to contribute to horse racing, the sport 
has been good to me. At the age of 38 
I live a certain life of luxury, w ith a won- 
derful wife and children. Unlike the ma- 
jority of professional athletes who spend 
many years in the minor leagues of their 
sport and often find themselves in slumps 
that may last months or even years, I 
somehow have been different from the 
start. When I got my first riding break, 
1 managed to make it stick. In 21 years 
my mounts have accounted for a world- 
record S4I million plus in purses. My 
cut of this has been over S4 million, 
and I’m told that no athlete — even old- 
timers like Dempsey and Tunney, or my 
own contemporaries like Willie Mays 
and Arnold Palmer — has come close to 
earning S4 million purely through his 
own athletic accomplishments. 

I mention this only through a sense 
of pride and not at all in a bragging 
way, because I am proud of my pro- 
fession as a jockey and I am the first to 
realize that without lots of luck and as- 
sistance along the way it would have 
been impossible. After all. it is a pretty 
unlikely situation: a kid from Texas 
standing 4' 1 1 Vi“ and weighing only I (X) 
pounds, who today finds himself in the 
position of never having to lift a finger 
for the rest of his life. But I have no de- 
sire to quit. As long as I feel good and 


feel that I can perform well, I will prob- 
ably go on riding. 

Considering the number of races I've 
competed in, I'm lucky I haven't been 
injured more often. The fall I had at 
Santa Anita in 1968 was the result of a 
freak accident, and I'm lucky I suffered 
nothing more serious than a broken leg. 
Last year, a few days before I would 
have ridden Arts and Letters in the Der- 
by. a horse flipped over backward and 
landed on top of me in the paddock at 
Hollywood Park, injuring my pelvis and 
bladder. But I came back sooner than 
expected and I feel better now than I 
ever did. 

I have achieved most of my ambi- 
tions — outside of a few Kentucky Der- 
bies I managed to lose— and along the 
way I've won 5.855 races. I’m only 177 
behind the record held by my boyhood 
hero, Johnny Longden. and if I can keep 
on I might get his record and still go an- 
other seven or eight years. 

Luck plays an important part in ev- 
eryone's life, but at no time did it serve 
me better than on my first day on earth. 
My father was a cotton farmer and he 
lived in a little town called Fabens. about 
30 miles from El Paso. I was born there 
on Aug. 19, 1931. My father was an av- 
erage-sized man, about 5' 11" and 180 
pounds: my mother was about 5' 3". 
But I arrived one month prematurely 
and I weighed only 2 Vi pounds. I was 
born at our house, not in a hospital, 
and the doctor said that I wouldn't live 
through the night. He just left me on 
the bed and told my parents. “He's go- 
ing to die before the night's over. We’ll 
take care of the arrangements tomor- 
row." Then my grandmother got in the 
act. She picked me off the bed. put me 
in a shoe box, turned on the oven and 
put the shoe box in there with the door 
part open so the air could get in. And I 
didn't die. 

There was nothing unusual about my 
early boyhood. My parents separated 
when 1 was 3 or 4 and for a while I 
lived with my grandfather, who managed 
a cattle and sheep ranch in the little 


town of Winters, near Abilene. I went 
quite a way to school by bus — like ev- 
eryone else — and did my share of help- 
ing out with the chores around the ranch. 
By the time I was 7 my grandfather was 
letting me ride a couple of ranch ponies 
he had on the place. I never did grad- 
uate from high school. When I was about 
10 I moved to California with my fa- 
ther and went to El Monte High School 
in a suburb of Los Angeles. Sports had 
always interested me in school more than 
studiesand. although I wasn't bigenough 
to compete in most games with the oth- 
er guys, we did have boxing and wres- 
tling teams on which even little guys 
like myself could participate. I really 
liked boxing. Before I quit school in 
the I Ith grade I won a Los Angeles box- 
ing championship. It was in the 95-to- 
|05-pound division, and I weighed just 
90 pounds. I still have the little pair of 
golden gloves they give you. 

I never went on with boxing because 
about this time — I was about 13 or 14 — 
I started becoming interested in horses. 
There was a girl named Joyce in my 
class at school and she first put the idea 
in my head about being a jockey. She 
was dating a jockey named Wallace Bai- 
ley, and she did a lot of talking to me 
about the races. I used to listen to sports 
on the radio every night, and suddenly 
I began to listen to the race results to 
hear which jockeys had won. The big 
rider at that time was Longden. 

Joyce introduced me to Bailey and 
she insisted that he help me find a part- 
time job at the nearby Suzy Q. Ranch, 
which was owned by Thomas Simmons, 
then the president of Hollywood Park 
racetrack. I started at the Suzy Q. at 
the age of 14 in 1945. I used to go 
there every day, before and after school, 
and from the first day I loved it. I used 
to get up at 5. They had a little training 
track and we'd harrow and water it be- 
fore we got the horses out. Later we cut 
and baled hay and fed the horses. Look- 
ing back on those days. I realize that I 
was learning the basic fundamentals of 
horsemanship. It was the greatest thing 
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in the world for a young kid to start 
out that way. If you start in the middle — 
like hanging around a racetrack waiting 
for a shot at becoming an exercise boy — 
you miss most of the fundamentals. 

I must have realized subconsciously 
that I was on my way to becoming a jock- 
ey because 1 found myself ducking away 
from school more and more. Without 
my father knowing it. I transferred from 
El Monte High School to La Puente 
High School. But I never went there. I 
would get up and go to the ranch, work 
all day and come back at night just as 
if 1 was coming home from school. My 
father didn't know about this until a 
year later when I told him I was mov- 
ing to the ranch permanently. I stayed 
about two years and was making S75 a 
month and room and board. It doesn't 
sound like much money, but when you're 
16 or 17 years old and you honestly 
want to do something, you can't worry 
about how much you’re making. 

I mean, that's the way I feel about it. 

I think, for example, that today a lot of 
American boys are too lazy. Many young 
kids don't want to do anything. Or they 
want to know how much money they're 
going to make before they decide what 
they're going to do. I don't think they 
really want to work seriously at any- 
thing. I’ve always believed that anybody 
with a little ability, a little guts and the 
desire to apply himself can make it, can 
make anything he wants to make of him- 
self — and that includes race riding. They 
might not all be Eddie Arcaros, but they 
can become riders and darn good ones 
if they apply themselves. Look at all 
these riders from Latin America. They 
start out life as poor as anybody could 
be. But they have ambition. They begin 
as stableboys, and they work hard at it 
in order to become jockeys. They work 
even harder after that to become stars 
and earn the chance to come to ride in 
America. That's what I mean about am- 
bition. Many American boys, at the same 
age, lack this attitude. 

After two years of working at the Suzy 
Q. Ranch, and nearing my 17th birth- 
day, I figured I had enough of a foun- 
dation, that 1 couldn't go any further at 
the ranch, and that I was almost ready 
to ride. I decided on my own to go to 
the racetrack and sec what I could do. 
Up to this time, despite being around 
horses for several years, I really knew 


nothing about racing. I'd broken year- 
lings and worked horses for fundamen- 
tals, which has nothing to do with speed. 
I’d never even worked a horse beyond 
half a mile. Anyway, a boy I had been 
working with named Bill Roland and I 
went up to San Francisco. Roland told 
me he would introduce me to a fellow 
he knew at the Bay Meadows track. So 
up we went. Roland said, "I know some- 
body with Trainer Hurst Philpot, and 
I'll take you out and see if I can get 
you a job.” I didn't know anybody. 

Maybe Hurst Philpot was short of help 
at the time because he gave me a job as 
exercise boy. He had the C. S. Howard 
horses at the time, and it was a pretty 
good stable. Johnny Adams, now a train- 
er, did most of the riding for Hurst, 
and it was John who taught me a great 
deal during my first days on the race- 
track. For example, we worked some- 
thing like 17 horses every morning, and 
often 1 used to work horses in the same 
set with Adams. Not only was it a big 
thrill for me, but I learned a lot about 
pace from John. Naturally you're going 
to watch a fellow like this because he 
was already an established rider and a 
good one. He had great hands on a horse. 
Today I have a reputation for having 
good hands with horses. Some of the 
credit should go to Adams. I watched 
what he did with his hands every morn- 
ing and every afternoon at the races. 

Philpot took me that year to Hol- 
lywood Park and it was there that I 
more or less decided that I was going 
to quit and catch on somewhere else. 
Hurst may have some other explanation 
for it now but the real reason I think I 
wanted out was because I didn't think 
he was going to give me a chance to 
ride. He had two other boys and he 
thought they were going to make riders 
sooner than I was. It was clear to me 
that both these boys were coming up in 
front of me, and that I wasn't going to 
get the chance I thought I deserved, so 
I quit. It was at Del Mar that I met Train- 
er George Reeves. He needed a boy at 
the time and we hooked up. 

Reeves, who died eight years ago, was 
trainer at the time for Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
chie Sneed. He helped me more than any- 
body else in those days. He gave me the 
best shot and helped make a rider out 
of me. Once he started with me he rode 
me on everything he had in the barn. 


And I got beat many a time — a nose, a 
neck, you know when I should never 
have gotten beat. He just said to me. 
"Don't worry about it. We got a race 
next week, same horse, and you'll win 
next out." George Reeves gave me sol- 
id teaching and encouragement. Many 
a jock's agent would come to him. know- 
ing that he was going to ride me, and 
say to George, "Why don't you put my 
jock on this horse? The Shoemaker kid 
you're riding doesn't know how to ride 
yet. Maybe someday he will, but right 
now he's losing a lot of races for you." 
Reeves had a standard answer for all of 
them. "He's my jock," George would 
say, "and I'm going to stick with him." 
And he did. too. 


I had about three years’ experience 
working around horses before 1 rode 
my first race. It was March 19, 1949. at 
Golden Gate Fields near San Francisco, 
and, naturally, it was for Reeves. The 
horse was called Waxahachie. Strangely, 
or maybe it isn't so strange at that. I 
wasn't overly tense or scared. I felt I'd 
had a good foundation up to that point, 
and I really believed I was ready for the 
next stage of my career. This was a 4- 
ycar-old filly I'd been out on practically 
every day, a good-natured mare that he 
really put in this race just for me. I'm 
not even sure where she finished. I know 
it was in the mud and slop and I think 
she was fifth. A lot of beginning jocks 
have difficulty at first with goggles, and 
I was no exception. I'll never forget this 
part of that first race: they told me to 
wear two pairs of goggles, and 1 didn't. 
I forgot. I guess, because I was a little 
excited. The mare didn't have much ear- 
ly speed, and even before we'd gone an 
eighth of a mile in the slop 1 couldn't 
see where the hell I was going. I pulled 
down the dirty goggles and, of course, 
having forgotten to put on a second pair, 
my eyes got full of mud. I don't think I 
saw any part of that race other than the 
first sixteenth of a mile. But the old 
mare had raced a lot and just kind of 
took me around the racetrack. 

A few days later I rode for another 
trainer and did nothing, and then Reeves 
put me on a filly called Shafter V. who 
had won her previous race. It was the 
third race of my life and my first win- 
ner. April 20, 1949. it was a claiming 
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race for around S3. 000. When the stew- 
ards saw that George had named me 
on this filly, who had won her last start 
under another rider, they called him in 
and said. “You sure you want to put 
this boy on this filly? She should be the 4- 
to-5 favorite in this race and he hasn't 
had much experience. We don't want 
any trouble." Well. George, as usual, 
stood up for me. and he told the stew- 
ards that I was all right. The stewards 
hemmed and hawed around a w hile and 
finally they decided to let me go. Be- 
cause 1 was an unknown apprentice boy, 
the filly went ofT at about 9 to I. in- 
stead of 4 to 5. She lay second most of 
the way and then I got her up to win. Ev- 
eryone was very happy, but for differ- 
ent reasons. All the fellows at the stable 
bet on her. you know, and the way they 
looked at it they all got 9 to 1 on a 4-to- 
5 shot. And I was happy, naturally. I'll 
never forget that when I jumped off the 
filly in the winner's circle my knees buck- 
led. 1 could hardly walk back to the 
jocks’ room. 

During the next week 1 think I won 
about seven or eight more races, and 
I've kept right on rolling from there. I 
kept my apprentice allowance for a year, 
starting that April, and. riding all the 
time on the major circuit, I got off to a 
hell of a start by winning 219 races. 

In my first year Reeves introduced 
me to a close friend, a jock's agent named 
Harry Silbert. Even before I had my 
first ride George had brought Silbert 
around. Silbert was no apprentice agent. 
He had once had the book for Cal Rai- 
ney, now a steward in New' York, and 
also for Sammy Renick, now a New 
York television sportscaster. He has al- 
ways had the reputation of being a hard- 
working guy. He doesn't worry about 
who he's going to bet on in the next 
race. He sticks to his business, which is 
getting his rider the best possible mounts. 
Well, George brought Silbert around and 
said to him. "Harry, when the kid starts 
riding I want you to have his book." 
Harry looked at me and at George and 
said, "O.K.," and he left. In all the 
years since that meeting, all that Harry 
Silbert and I have had. in place of any 
formal contract, is one original hand- 
shake. Sure, we discuss things all the 
time, but we’ve never had any serious 
arguments. Even now, although I have 
certain close associations with some own- 


ers and trainers, my riding commitments 
arc usually up to Harry. He has com- 
plete charge of my mounts in the over- 
night races. As for the stake races, we 
usually sit down and talk about them. 
If we don't have time, and 1 think it's a 
good idea. I’ll accept a certain mount, 
and he can do the same thing for me. 
One year I wanted to switch Derby 
mounts at the last minute and Harry 
told me I couldn’t break his commitment. 
I had to go along with him— and won. 
My Kentucky Derby rides haven’t al- 
ways turned out that successfully! 

During the early part of my riding ca- 
reer there was widespread comment that 
I was either too bashful to talk to any- 
one or that I simply didn’t want to com- 
municate with anyone. I was never very 
close to other riders, and when the re- 
porters drew pretty much of a blank 
when they talked to me after a stakes 
race I got tagged with the name of "Si- 
lent Shoe." The truth of the matter is 
that 1 was very self-conscious about my 
teeth. I was born with a mouth that 
was almost deformed, and I had such 
terrible-looking teeth that I didn't want 
to open my mouth too much and get em- 
barrassed by showing them off. Until I 
got my teeth fixed I was very shy. I had 
them done two or three times before I 
was satisfied with the results. Another 
reason I didn't want to talk much those 
days — not that I’m much of a chatterbox 
now — is that I didn’t want to appear to 
be a wise guy. I really didn't know too 
much about racing yet. 

Even when 1 was in the same jocks' 
room with my hero, Johnny Longden, I 
could never bring myself to go over and 
talk to him or ask him for advice. I 
think I never had a close friend among 
the riders until l met Eddie Arcaro. and 
he changed my life like nobody before 
him or since. Eddie was riding at Santa 
Anita in 1950. I used to go regularly to 
the film-patrol movies that were shown 
to the jocks by Alfred Shclhamcr. a great 
student of the movies and a teacher to 
all of us. I remember watching Arca- 
ro's every move. 1 marveled at the way 
he left the gate, how smooth he was 
with his hands, the faultless hand fin- 
ish. When he was finishing with a horse 
he was always with the horse, always in 
perfect motion with his horse, and he 
could whip a horse either side as hard 
as anybody. He could rate a horse bet- 


ter than anyone and was at his very 
best when the competition was toughest 
and the stakes highest. He is the great- 
est rider I've ever seen. 

Eddie took the time and trouble to 
help bring me out of my shell. When I 
first came to ride in New York he took 
me around to different places, introduced 
me to nice people and boosted me ev- 
erywhere. I'll never forget it. I don't 
know if I would be as kind as he was. I 
like to think that under the same cir- 
cumstances I would be. But the point is 
that Eddie Arcaro did it. 

Arcaro. of course, is not the only jock- 
ey I admired. There were others, like 
Johnny Gilbert and Jackie Westrope. 
And, naturally, there has never ever been 
a better competitor than Johnny Long- 
den. He simply never gave up. He made 
you fight like hell at all times to beat 
him. Of the top riders today. I think 
that Manuel Yca/a, despite some prob- 
lems with his temperament, has excellent 
riding style. The standout, however, is 
Braulio Bae/a. He has the perfect 
temperament. 

People do a lot of comparing of styles 
these days, and 1 don't think it's all that 
important. Most good riders, because of 
the differences in their physical makeup, 
have styles of their own. Arcaro had great 
influence on the style of riding in this 
country for 25 years. Now that lie isn’t 
riding anymore you can see the change 
from his smoothness, blended with per- 
fect timing, to the so-called Panamanian 
style. These boys sit and ride differently. 
But this isn't a criticism, for their styles 
have proved successful. It's like golfers, 
you know. Take Arnold Palmer and Jack 
Nicklaus. They don't swing the same, be- 
cause they've had to adjust their swings 
to their individual physiques. But they 
get the same results. 

That's how it is with jockeys. Take 
Bae/a and myself. He is a tall, thin fel- 
low and he doesn't ride as "short" as 
most jocks. He bends way over, takes a 
very short hold of his horse, maybe a 
foot or so from the ears. He's very suc- 
cessful at it and makes it work. I'm short 
and stocky. I ride shorter than he docs 
and I’m sitting back farther on the horse 
than lie is. I ride with a long hold on 
the reins, and I've been very successful 
with that style. Bac/a and the other Lat- 
in Americans sit up on a horse's neck, 
closer to the horse's head than most of 
roniinurd 
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us do. They don't use too much whip, 
cither. You'll notice that a lot of them 
do it with their whips down, just kind 
of brush at their horses. Furthermore, 
they have started a trend in that, unlike 
our boys, their knees are out from the 
horse instead of gripping the withers. 
Their feet are in the stirrups all right, 
but they hold their legs open, not touch- 
ing the straps. I don't know why they 
do this, but if it works, why not? 

As for myself, it has been said that I 
sit a horse extremely still compared w ith 
most jocks, that I don't continually act 
‘‘busy" on a horse the w»ay a rider like 
Bill Hartack and some others do. The 
point is that even if I don't look like 
I'm doing much, in my own way I real- 
ly am. I mean, I'm asking the horse to 
run — maybe in a different way. through 
use of my hands — and getting results. 
A lot of trainers have said that 1 am so 
relaxed that I transmit this easiness to 
the horse, and that it's the relaxed horse 
who will show his true form and put 
out his best effort. 

All this is to say that there can be no 
such thing as a "correct" or "best'' race- 
riding style. Most of the leading French 
jockeys I saw on my only trip to Paris 
a few years ago ride their horses beau- 
tifully, but you couldn't possibly say that 
they look like we do on their mounts. 
Just the same, their time is good when 
they make their moves, and the only 
area in which 1 think we may be ahead 
of them is with our strong finishes. With- 
out intending to hurt any feelings. I don't 
believe that the English are as good rid- 
ers as the French. What it boils down 
to is that successful race riding is the re- 
sult of the right combination of natural 
ability, a sense of horsemanship and the 
determination to develop these assets 
over a period of years. I firmly believe 
it takes about 10 years of riding to learn 
your profession well. 

It goes without saying that trainers 
can help any jockey tremendously. You 
can learn a lot, obviously, about any 
horse and his peculiarities by warming 
him up before a race, but a good train- 
er is the man who can tell you the right 
dope about his horses and how they 
like to run. Bad trainers, or those who 
often don't seem to know which end 
cats, will tell you one thing, and the 
horse is completely the opposite once 
you get going. Sometimes this isn't as 
much the trainer's fault as it is the fault 
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of a jock w ho refuses to come back from 
a race and tell his trainer the truth about 
the horse in question. I've heard jocks 
tell trainers stories about their horses 
that are completely untrue, and a lot of 
trainers will swallow it. The best thing 
you can do is tell the truth, no matter 
what it is. It may hurt a bit sometimes, 
but I think in the long run the guy is 
going to be better off if he knows the 
truth. Like, for example, once I was on 
a horse that choked up during the race 
and made all sorts of gargly sounds. I 
thought he had swallowed his tongue, 
so I suggested to the man that he use a 
tongue strap the next time out. He did, 
and the horse came back and won three 
races in a row. Or I might tell a man 
that his horse should improve with blink- 
ers if it would keep his mind on run- 
ning. Little things like that have helped 
trainers who wouldn't know about them 
unless you came forward and told them. 

I have a great deal of respect for 
many trainers in this sport, but the one 
at the top of my list is Frank Whitelcy, 
who used to train Tom Rolfe for Am- 
bassador Raymond Guest and who 
trained Damascus for Mrs. Thomas Ban- 
croft. Frank knows his horses as well 
or better than any trainer I've ever been 
around. As everyone knows. I've been 
closely associated for many years with 
the team of Rex Ellsworth and Mesh 
Tenney. We were very close at one point, 
and still are, as far as that goes. Rex 
has his own ideas about breaking hors- 
es and training them, and he doesn’t 
particularly care if anybody else agrees 
with him or not. I think that Rex and 
Mesh are good horsemen. After all, they 
have gotten results over the years with 
their methods. They arc Rex's horses. 
He raises them and pays for them, so 
he can do whatever he wants with them. 
And yet I don't completely agree with 
some of his ideas. For instance. I think 
Rex overdoes it by being too rough on 
his young horses. The result, from my 
own experience, is that they often tend 
to get rank and skittish when they 
shouldn't and that it becomes more dif- 
ficult later on to teach them how to 
run a smooth race. 

There are a lot of trainers along the 
way, long after Hurst Philpot and George 
Reeves, who have helped and influenced 
me, and I couldn't begin to name them 
all. But a few have left lasting impres- 
sions on me, and one of the earliest. 


when I first went to New York in 1951. 
was Preston Burch, then the trainer for 
Brookmeade Stable and the father of 
Elliott Burch. Mr. Burch was a supe- 
rior horseman and one of the finest men 
I've ever worked for. I was really kind 
of like a little country boy when I went 
to New York to ride for the first time. 
Mr. Burch helped me when I'd make a 
mistake and he’d be very kind about 
what he said. Once. I remember, I was 
on a little black colt of his and lie said, 
"Try to lay up second or third if you 
can. He hasn't had a race in quite a 
while and he may not be quite as fit as 
he should be, so save him as much as 
you can." Well, in the race I moved to 
the lead just before I got to the quar- 
terpole. The colt hung a little bit right 
near the finish and just got heat. The 
next morning Mr. Burch said. "I think 
you rode a magnificent race. But one lit- 
tle thing that you did might have made 
the difference and that was that you 
moved on this horse maybe a sixteenth 
of a mile sooner than you should have. 
Outside of that you rode a beautiful 
race.” In other words, he gave it to me, 
but put it to me in such a way that he 
made me feel good. It gave me con- 
fidence. and I really tried harder and 
worked as hard as I could for him. 

Good trainers like this are a pleasure 
to be with and to work for. Johnny Ner- 
ud is that type of fellow, easy to ride 
for. In California, Charlie Whittinghani 
is beautiful to ride for because he un- 
derstands racing, he knows horses, and 
when you come back and say something 
to him and explain it to him he knows 
what you're talking about. One of Char- 
lie's owners, Li/. Whitney Tippett, is 
good, too. that is until she tries training 
her own horses. As great a gal as she is, 
I don't think she knows a lot about rid- 
ing races or training horses. She should 
leave it all up to Charlie. Unfortunately, 
she would never agree with me! 

Nowadays a lot of the modern breed 
of trainers don't appear to be either as 
educated or dedicated horsemen as some 
of the older group I’ve just mentioned. 
It's probably because times and circum- 
stances have changed. Some of these 
guys, despite their inexperience, may 
make it. That is, they may become suc- 
cessful at winning races but not by be- 
coming horsemen. They can learn to read 
a condition book, learn the ins and outs 
of the claiming business, and some of 


them make a pretty good living by run- 
ning their horses as often as they can 
and by knowing when to get rid of them 
or when to claim another one. This isn’t 
developing the thoroughbred in a se- 
rious way: it's running a business in 
hopes of making money. I suppose 
there’s nothing wrong with that, but it 
ties in with a trend in American racing 
that I don’t particularly admire— the 
trend that sees us going more commercial 
and less sporting year after year. 

One aspect of this exploitation is that 
because of the emphasis put on making 
money in the fastest possible way. we 
are overracing and breaking down more 
of our good horses before they have 
any chance to achieve any real distinc- 
tion. You run a 2-year-old 15 times and 
unless he is an exceptionally strong and 
durable horse, he has no shot at all. It's 
silly. In connection with this, let me go 
back for a moment to Rex Ellsworth 
and his trainer. Mesh Tenney. Some time 
ago. when they were asked to discuss 
some of my riding skills, they were most 
complimentary in mentioning such as- 
sets as my sense of pace and my hands. 
However, when asked if he could detect 
any weakness in my makeup, Tenney 


replied. "If Shoemaker has a weakness 
it's at short distances, the violent dis- 
tances. It's not in his nature to fight 
and scrap and struggle. Bill bothers a 
horse less than any other jockey. He 
docs it with smooth, effortless grace, not 
a desperate, staggering shift or a lunge 
that totaMy destroys the coordination 
and rhythm of the animal.” Well, I can 
tell you that Mesh’s appraisal of my 
short-distance rides is absolutely correct, 
and that the reason is that I don't be- 
lieve in the real short races anyway. Rac- 
ing experience for a young horse is one 
thing, but those three-eighths of a mile 
"baby races” are mostly useless. I’m 
against those races. F-ive-cighths of a 
mile for a 2-year-old is the proper dis- 
tance for acquiring experience. Anything 
less than that is of little benefit to the 
horse. I don’t like to ride those races 
and therefore, as Mesh points out, I 
probably don’t perform in them as well 
as I should — or as well as some people 
expect me to. 

Trouble is, when you get to the po- 
sition I am fortunately in, some people 
always expect you to be the best, which 
isn’t quite the same thing as doing your 
best. Nobody, and I don't give a damn 


who he is or what sport we’re talking 
about, can be at his peak all the time. 
When you ride six. seven or eight races 
a day for five or six days a week, it isn’t 
that you're disinterested, but it’s a plain 
fact that you haven't the interest that 
you obviously have in the big. impor- 
tant races. An athlete’s makeup is such 
that it is physically and emotionally im- 
possible to perform in every race as you 
are capable of performing in certain 
races. For example, particularly in Cal- 
ifornia. I’m on a lot of false favorites, 
horses who go off odds-on choices when 
on form they probably shouldn't be any 
better than 4 or 5 to I. You gel beat 
and you get booed. But after a while it 
goes in one ear and out the other. The 
fans have their rights, and it’s a natural 
reaction to let off steam. I’m pretty ac- 
customed to the booing, for to me the 
important thing is that I know I do the 
best I can. 


NEXT WEEK 

Shoe reveals the surprising background 
to his famous Derby ride on Gallant 
Man and his one unfulfilled ambition. 



WITH HIS FIRST 


CLOSEST FRIEND AMONG RIDERS, EDDIE ARCARO, SHOEMAKER RELAXES BETWEEN MOUNTS IN 1954 


‘Mother’ Was 
a Home at Sea 



Looking at a map of Florida and the islands to the east, a fisherman feels that he can 
reach out and touch the sandy spits of the Bahamas from the shores of the mainland. Art- 
ist Tom Allen and his Florida fishing companions had always considered the reach too 
short and had taken all their trips farther afield. But last summer they decided to drop a 
line in their own backyard, and they chose the Curly Cut Cays off the southern tip of An- 
dros Island. An armada of five boats set forth on the two-week jaunt, camping five 
adults and four brand-new high school graduates. A 50-foot twin diesel, appropriately 
named Mother, was their home at sea. She carried provisions and fuel for herself and the 
outboard motors of four 22-foot Aquasports. In the Curly Cuts the group found ex- 
cellent reef fishing and trolling in the deep water, and the flats among the keys surged 
with bonefish, not enormous as bonefish go. but after fighting them on spinning tackle 
using four-pound line for an afternoon everyone was glad to head home to Mother. 


W ash waved from Mother's 
outriggers in the sun; at evening out- 
boards and the children came home. 
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n the trip down we made our last refueling stop at 
Driggs Hill. It was not much of a hill, and there was not much 
to buy at the Hatchet Creek Shopping Center, but there was 
a rickety jukebox on the dock that took us back to the '50s. 




F 

I J \ en on squally days bonefish 

ivere numerous. The most productive 
spots were found near the mouths 
jf creeks in the mangrove islands. 
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Now* 

Get behind an 
A?C Grenadier* 

They won.. .and lie scored the winning touchdown. 

You couldn't he prouder. Now you can relax with an 
unforgettable cigar— the mild tasting A«tC Grenadier. You 
get real flavor from the Grenadier because it has A&C’s 
unique blend of Cine imported and choice domestic, 
tobaccos. And real flavor is the reason so many men arc 
buying so many A&G’s. So get behind an A&C Grenadier. 
Available in light or dark wrapper, it's shown lull size 
on the left. Or try a Panetela, a limy or one of nine other 
A&C shapes and sizes. 



Antonio y Cleopatra 


e ahead behind an A&C. 


GOLFING’S PRO OF 5 2ND STREET 


Question: After a four-year tournament dry spell, during which he stands, in his words, '0 for 80,’ why 
doesn't dapper Dave Marr just quit golf? Answer: He can't quit, he’s a celebrity by DAN JENKINS 
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O n one of those dazzling Manhattan 
nights that a visitor from Minerva. 
Ohio might classify as being heavy on 
the celebs, Dave Marr. a well-groomed 
survivor from the robot life of the pro- 
fessional golf tour, stepped into one of 
his favorite 52nd Street restaurants and 
began moving through the glitter like, 
let us say. Sandy Primetime. 

It was a tired room, filled with those 
ever-present clusters of familiar midtow n 
drinkers: Giant fans. Jet fans. Met fans, 
high handicappers from Winged Foot, 
broadcast immortals, ex-athletes, mag- 
azine folk, network worriers— people 
who pass for celebrities when there isn’t 
a real heavyweight around. Suddenly the 
room seemed refreshed. 

Tanned and beaming, resplendent in 
his double-breasted blue blazer, trim and 
handsome, all Guccicd and Dunhilled, 
Marr arrived, his hand shooting out in 
varying directions as he worked casually 
toward a table in the rear. All around 
there were happy blurps of worship: "Hi. 
Dave." "Hey, pro," "Put it in the vise, 
champ." And all around there were 
friendly, cheerful needles: "Missed the 
cut. right?" "Got arrested for imper- 
sonating a golfer, right?" 

Marr grinned and pushed along, ac- 
cepting a drink, lighting a cigarette, shak- 
ing hands. Laughter trailed him, for he, 
too. was dropping lines. 

"Hey." he said to Mike Manuchc. 
(he proprietor. "Did >ou read where Ar- 
nold's been talking about running for 
governor of Pennsylvania? Man. 1 think 
hat hip injury must be movin’ up to 
his head." 

By the time he reached his table he 
had enough pals around to play a good 
game of half-court. The table expanded 
like a bar at 5:42 p.m. All sorts of peo- 
ple had been in lately and asked about 
him, Marr was told. Alex Webster, the 
Giant coach. Frank Gilford. Bing Cros- 
by. Bob Newhart. Tucker Frcdcrickson. 
Don Meridith. Paul Hornung. 

"A great thing about my line of work," 
Marr said to a friend, "I’m 0 for 80. 
but nobody's singing Gooilby , Davey." 

And so Dave Marr was at home, hold- 
ing another seance in sport, being his 
.'harming, likable, entertaining self, get- 
ting on the outside of his share of cock- 
tails. being, for w hatever it may be worth, 
the pro of 52nd Street. Later on, when 

Manhattan tour: Da\ c and Susan Marr 
share a laugh with Toots Shor, an old friend. 


he would move to other bistros in the 
big city, his city now — to Toots Shor’s. 
no doubt, perhaps to "21,” the Uni- 
corn. Mister Laffs— a hearty band would 
follow and others would be collected. 
The end would finally come in the early 
morning. It would be signaled mercifully 
by the arrival in front of him of that sal- 
vation of Western man, the bacon cheese- 
burger, in the back room at P. J. Clarke’s. 
All of the golf tour's problems would 
be thrashed out. the future success of 
the New York Giants assured, the city 
saved, the wars ended, the new books 
discussed, the world's oxygen preserved, 
the pollution problem solved. 

The point is, Dave Marr would have 
done it again: just been alive and around, 
laughing a lot. knowing everybody, be- 
ing known, reveling in the fact that al- 
though he is just little David Francis 
Marr Jr. from Larchmont out of Hous- 
ton by way of Claude Harmon and golf 
shop flunky — just another of those 
steady, faceless guys on the PGA tour— 
he could move through the big town 
like the emcee of a talk show, as Ar- 
nold Palmer should. 

On such nights as these, had Marr 
proved only that he can drink and go 
back to the Hartford Open and hit five- 
irons? That he can stay up later than 
Joe Naniath? That he knows more peo- 
ple than Paul Hornung? That he is the 
check-grabbing champion of the fash- 
ionable East Side? Maybe. But, then, 
maybe he was only having a good time 
w ith friends, people who constitute much 
of his real wealth. He is not just an- 
other pro exempt from qualifying, and 
he knows it. After all, what other pro 
wears Guccis and leaves you laughing? 

Dave Marr would go back to the grind 
of the tour to finish 23rd. of course, to 
miss the cut, perhaps, to not win an- 
other tournament, to become one of 
those hundred or so players out there 
who hit very good shots but who arc 
not Arnold Palmer or Jack Nicklaus. 
But he would go back and make the styl- 
ish living that provides nicely for his at- 
tractive and entertaining w ife, Susan, and 
the three children. Elizabeth. David and 
Tony. He would play well enough— and 
often enough — to keep the house in 
Larchmont and the summer house on 
Long Island, to pay for first-class air trav- 
el. the best rooms in the best hotels, to 
be able to "whip out" for bar tabs. 

And once in a while, like two weeks 
ago in Phoenix, Marr would put it to- 


gether well enough to pick up a check 
with somebody else’s name at the bot- 
tom. Although he hadn’t touched a club 
since the Heritage Classic at Thanks- 
giving, he shot a 67 in the Phoenix Open’s 
pro-am for third place and S300 
("Enough." he says, "to mark my ball"), 
then kept his momentum in the tour- 
nament with rounds of 72-69-65-67 — 
273, to tic for fourth and earn S3.7I0, 
one fifth of his total earnings in 1969. 

But he knows the way it is. Attention 
in pro golf is best gained by winning. 
Even then it can be difficult. Nobody 
wins more than Nicklaus. but the pub- 
lic says, ho-hum. he should lose even 
more weight. Palmer did it not just by 
winning but by fighting a course in his 
furiously dramatic way. Tony Lema 
bought champagne all around and did 
it. Chi Chi Rodriguez danced on the 
greens and did it. Doug Sanders wore 
wild clothes and did it. Billy Casper ate 
buffalo meat and did it. Outside of New 
York and Houston. Dave Marr hasn't 
done it, not that way, anyhow, and yet 
he stands apart from most of the so- 
called stars in their blue shirts, white 
caps, gray slacks: their wives, simple 
and shy in beauty-shop hairdos: their 
politics, uniformly conservative. Their 
tastes arc drearily identical: steak, baked 
potato, salad with Roquefort. So are 
their complaints: Palmer's gallery is a 
pain, Nicklaus plays too slow, Trevino 
talks too much, the pins arc brutal, the 
travel is expensive, the caddies are lazy. 

With a couple of exceptions — the Mas- 
ters, for instance — it’s the blurry drab- 
ness of Holiday Innsand Imperial South 
Motels, it’s not getting a table in the din- 
ing room, contending with flaky kids 
and grainy greens and rough like a zoo. 
The TV crew will cost you two shots at 
least. If Nicklaus is anywhere near his 
game, he’ll win by six. If he isn’t, then 
it must be Casper's turn again. It isn’t 
Dave Marr’s. It never is. 

But it beats working, they say. Just 
make the cut every week and you'll break 
Byron Nelson’s money record of 1945. 
What does the touring pro do that's so 
hard? He plays golf six days a week, 
and not exactly on public courses with 
a pull cart. He hangs around country 
clubs with rich guys and takes down $40,- 
000 if he can’t play at all. California in 
the winter, Florida in the spring, up 
North all summer. Couple of trips to Eu- 
rope or the Far East. Some TV stuff. 
Snappy clothes at cost. A big bag. four 

continued 
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MARR 


dozen pairs of shoes, three dozen new 
balls every week from the companies, 
air travel, celebrities, room service. All 
for playing a game, for God's sake! Let 
'em overhaul diesels for a living and see 
how they like it. 

One of the engaging things about Dave 
Marr is that he understands the par- 
adox of the tour better than his con- 
temporaries. It is good when you reach 
a certain plateau, lie will say. Everybody 
likes attention, being made to feel im- 
portant. The money is there. Status is 
there. But it is also a terrible grind, al- 
most an addiction, that bleeds the brain, 
puts a strain on the family and keeps 
the ego bouncing like a basketball. 

“Your ego is everything," Marr has 
admitted. "And if you don’t get that 
pumped up regularly, you can't last." 

The pro is an athlete above all else. 
Play six straight rounds of golf walking 
and you will sec that the pro's legs have 
to be in decent shape. Stand close to a 
pro hitting an iron shot and look at the 
deep, slashing divot he takes and you 
will see that good golf requires some 
strength. W hether the player has an easy 
swing, like Marr, or a gritty one. like 
Palmer, there is real strength and speed 
involved at contact. 

"There’s no doubt that the mental 
part of the game is the toughest." Marr 
said. "Try ing to keep the dog from corn- 
in' up in you when you're in shape to 
win. But. when guys tell me there’s noth- 
ing physical about the tour, well, man." 

The best restorative for the nonwinner 
is a new venue each week. You're start- 
ing all over with renewed faith. There is 
new hope, new anticipation. You have 
a w hole new set of friends. Different ad- 
mirers are fawning over you, oblivious 
that you missed the cut last week. 

"You can play real good in a tour- 
nament and, even if you don’t win it, 
it'll carry you a week or two,” says Marr. 
"A win, of course, can carry you for 
weeks or months. And a major cham- 
pionship can carry you a whole year, or 
longer, depending on what you make 
out of it. There's a very depressing feel- 
ing w hen the year's over and you no long- 
er hold the title. It's back to what have 
you done lately. But if you've put the 
title to work it'll stay with you lor a 
long time." 

Dave Marr is the perfect example of 
the young man who has, of necessity, 
put everything to work in order to carve 
out a nifty existence that he had no right 


ever to expect. He has nothing spec- 
tacular about his game other than a pic- 
turesque swing. He has no length, and 
his putting is absurdly bad. Inside the 
ropes he has no special charm. He is 
just another guy in a Jantzcn shirt and 
Foot Joy shoes, slight of build, expres- 
sionless. blond, good-looking and usu- 
ally one or two over on the scoreboard. 
Ronnie Runner-up, his good pal Frank 
Gifford calls him, to which Marr says, 
"Who'll ever forget old No. 15?" 

How. then, could this man have be- 
come the tour’s best-liked, most person- 
able. articulate socializer — golf's major 
link with television. Hollywood. Broad- 
way and maitre d's throughout the broad 
plain of America? Why is it always Dave 
Marr with Paul Hornung at the Palm 
Bay Club? At Tucker Frederickson’s par- 
ty after a Giant game? With Arnold 
Palmer and Don Meredith at John Mur- 
chison's cookout in Dallas? Why him? 

"Because I live in New York," smiles 
Marr. 

That, of course, is part of it. Back in 
Houston none of his accomplishments — 
the PGA Championship in 1965, main- 
ly — would have mattered nearly so 
much. He would not really still be 
"Claude's boy," meaning Claude Har- 
mon, the man who gave Marr most of 
everything: his opportunity to work at 
Winged Foot and Seminole, to learn the 
game, his sophistication, his introduc- 
tions to the big town and his friend- 
ships with real millionaires, and not just 
the pretenders. 

"Claude Harmon not only taught me 
most of what I know about the golf 
swing, he did something almost as im- 
portant,” says Marr. "Man, he took me 
out of Argylc socks." 

Claude Harmon, noted for his teach- 
ing, has had a lot of proteges, but Marr 
is surely his favorite for at least three rea- 
sons. First, Dave did more with less, ris- 
ing from sweeping out the shop to bon 
vivant along 52nd Street. Second, he was 
immensely popular, around both New 
York and Palm Beach. And, third. Dave 
stayed in New York, even after making 
it on the tour, instead of flying to Flor- 
ida or California or back to Houston, 
where he gave up a scholarship at 19 
and first turned pro. 

"Houston, I love it," says Marr. "But 
that's where I couldn't beat anybody 
even as an amateur and where the wolf 
was at the door. All of my old friends 
on the tour. Mason Rudolph and John- 


ny Pott and Tommy Jacobs — we came 
out together, sort of — think I'm crazy 
living in the East. They think, hey. man. 
where do you go fishin'? What do you 
do for black-eyed peas and ribs?" 

Marr talks with a twinkle and a grin, 
explodes with boyish laughter at a fun- 
ny line, his or someone elsc's. and sets 
himself apart from most of the pros by 
not taking his game too seriously in con- 
versation. "Always fade the ball," he 
says. "You can't talk to a hook." To 
someone who strikes a low shot or tops 
one: "I didn't think you had enough run- 
way for a minute." Or “I'll take any- 
thing in the air that doesn't sting." To 
a spectator or a marshal or a scorer stand- 
ing in his way: "Sir, would you mark 
yourself, please, while I try to get this 
one up?" After starting a round with a 
mini-hangover: "If I try to leave the 
hotel tonight, put out a contract on me." 
To Arnold Palmer about his wardrobe: 
“You think Latrobc Dry Goods would 
make up some of those slacks for me?" 

Marr further authored two ad libs in 
the course of tournament play that have 
become classics of golfing riposte. Once, 
it seems. Dave was paired with Jerry Bar- 
ber in a tournament in Florida, and Bar- 
ber is never an easy partner. He can be 
very slow and meticulous, as well as con- 
trary. On a particular hole Barber, after 
hooking atrociously, quickly looked over 
at Marr and said. "Your foot moved." 

"When I walk." Marr shot back cold- 
ly, "I put the first foot here and then 
the next foot there, and pretty soon I’m 
moving." 

And then there was the day in Au- 
gusta, Ga. during the last round of the 
1964 Masters when Marr came to the 
final hole paired with Palmer, who was 
winning the championship by six strokes. 

Marr himscl f was playing superbly and 
was, in fact, about to finish in a tic 
with Nicklaus for second, all of it on 
the glory of national television. Arnold, 
a good friend and delighted to see Dave 
doing so well, glanced over and said, 
"Anything I can do to help you here?" 

"Yeah," grinned Marr. "Make a 12." 

A year later Marr helped himself to 
a small part of the glory that Palm- 
er and a few others had been wal- 
lowing in by winning a major cham- 
pionship. With sheer tenacity over- 
coming his lack of distance and while 
enjoying a week of unbridled confidence. 
Marr fought off Nicklaus and Casper 
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and won the PGA on the big course 
at Laurel Valley in Pennsylvania. It 
was sort of the American dream come 
true and. as befits a cynic. Marr could 
not fight back a tear. 

"All I could think of was that the 
title was for everybody who had helped 
me — Claude. Robie Williams, Jackie, all 
the men at Winged Foot who first put 
me on the tour." says Marr. "The S25.- 
000 was for me, and the prestige was 
what 1 would spread around New York 
and sec what it could bring." 

It brought a good deal more than it 
would have anyplace else. One little thing 
he originated then is still paying off. He 
decided that a corporation or two would 
like to have 20 of its important clients 
enjoy a round of golf, a clinic and lunch 
with a top pro— him. Dave arranges the 
game and the club. He plays three holes 
with each group, thereby putting him- 
self into the company of everyone in 
the course of a full round, and lie tells 
his jokes, and drinks are enjoyed, and 
all of the friends of Union Carbide or 
Allied Chemical go home happy. 

In golf it is acceptable to put down 
the PGA Championship as sort of the 
low-rent member of the Big Four. The 
Masters and U.S. Open have more pres- 
tige and enjoy much broader coverage, 
and the British Open has the PGA up 
on the front tees where tradition is con- 
cerned. But there is hardly a better title 
to win for the journeyman pro. mainly 
because once you are a PGA champion 
you never have to qualify for another 
tour event. Never. It also put Marr on 
the Ryder Cup team that year, on which 
he helped the U.S. gain another golf vic- 
tory over Britain. 

The PGA is also, quite possibly, the 
hardest of the four to win because it an- 
nually has the toughest field. Everybody 
is in it, but not everybody has won it. Ar- 
nold Palmer hasn't; nor has Billy Cas- 
per, Gene Littler. Jimmy Demaret. Cary 
Middlecoff or Lloyd Mangrum. 

Since 1965. Dave Marr has had to be 
content with such modest successes as 
teaming up with Tommy Jacobs to win 
the CBS Golf Classic and tying with 
Frank Beard for the 36-hole Music City 
Invitational in Nashville, a gigantic feat 
for which he received, among other 
things, a S500 guitar. But. despite the fact 
that four years have sped by since he last 
won a tournament, he remains devoted to 
the tour. It is partly because the money is 
so good, partly because he believes he can 


still play championship golf, partly the 
fun and his interest in the game. 

The family would be happier if he 
did. "When we were really kids out 
there." said Susan Marr. "it was great. 
But the longer you stay out, the more 
ding-a-lings you find. Really. There are 
just too many places, like Palm Springs, 
that are dingy. They bell me out." 

One thing that may help get him away 
from the ding-a-lings is television, a call- 
ing in which he might find a secure fu- 
ture for himself, as his friend Frank Gif- 
ford did. A few weeks ago he agreed 
with ABC-TV to do color commentary 
at the 12 tournaments they cover this 
year. It will be one of the few times TV 
has put an active player to work cov- 
ering any sport and. if Marr gets hot 
on the tour in 1970. ABC viewers may 
see more of him than they will hear 
from him. 

On this, Marr says, "We all have to 
face the problem of the future. How 
good are you? Can you stay up with 
the big hitters? In my case I can play 
my best but I might not win if 1 don't 
hole everything because Nicklaus can 
slop it around and oulbirdie me.” 

Dave Marr suffers the dilemma of all 
of the nongreats. But he is mostly what 
the tour is made up of. A man with 
style, temperament, knowledge and all 
the shots, but one who rarely wins. But 
it is not true that as Marr goes so will 
go the rest. He has a more complete back- 
ground than most, coming up as an as- 
sistant, coming out of a golf family, being 
exposed to Claude Harmon. Jack Burke. 
Jimmy Demaret. taking a deep interest 
in the well-being of the game and wor- 
rying about its public relations. 

And then again he just might start to 
win. Wouldn't it be nice to play con- 
sistently. he thinks, the way he did in 
the 1969 Open at Champions in Hous- 
ton? Shoot 286. close to the top. and 
pick up the good check every week. Be 
patient, playing fairways and greens, and 
let the putts fall where they will. Get 
your S70.000 a year in prize money and 
do another S40.000 in extras. 

"That's fine," said Marr. "But. as 
Claude has always said, you can't turn 
it on and off. Only Hogan could do 
that. You’ve got to be totally committed, 
out there working all the time." 

What truly keeps someone like Marr 
out there, whether he knows it or not. 
can best be told by reciting an incident 
that happened to him in Houston in 



ARNOLD PALMER WOULDN’T TAKE A 12 


the summer of 1969. during the U.S. 
Open. He had played superbly, enjoying 
one of those pleasurable spurts of his. 
Completing the first round, he came to 
the 18th hole needing to hit a four-wood 
to the green to get his par 4. Standing be- 
hind the green was Susan, chatting with 
Ben Hogan, who was wearing, as Dave 
later said, "his Marly Flcckman cap." 

Marr hit a tremendous shot out of 
the rough and onto the green, four feet 
past the flag. The crowd had exploded 
appreciatively, and after he got his bird- 
ie Marr asked Susan; 

"What'd the Hawk say when I cut it 
in there for three on 18?" 

Susan grinned, "He said it was too 
much club." end 
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The Austin America saves 
your right arm and your left leg. 

It has no clutch. And you can 
simply put it in "D" and go. 

Which, at $1949*, mates it 
one of the lowest priced cars with 
a fully automatic transmission. 

But our car is not only easy 
on your muscles and your wallet. 
It's also easy on itself. 

Because built into the 
automatic transmission are four 
forward speeds. One more than 
any other car. 

So when you speed up or 
slow down, there’s one more gear 
that can kick in. 

So the engine is more often 
running at peak efficiency. So it 
lasts longer. And gets more miles 
out of every gallon of gas. 

The Austin America also has 
front wheel drive and liquid 
suspension (no springs, no shock 
absorbers). 

And the engine is set in 
crooked, so it takes up less room 
and gives more room to the 
passengers. 

They can appreciate it more. 

Made by the people who 
make the Jaguar, Rover, Triumph 
and MG. 


At Austin-MG dealers. 
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PEOPLE 


The London Evening News rc- 
cently printed chess problem No. 
4,632, contributed by V. Nabo- 
kov, and advised readers that 
the gentleman would be making 
a similar contribution to the Sun- 
day Times later this month. The 
editor of both chess columns 
confirmed that V. Nabokov was 
indeed the author of Lolita. "I 
knew he was interested in chess," 
says C. H. O'D Alexander, "be- 
cause his novel The Defense is 
about a chess master, but the 
two things arc quite different. 
The problem is an art form, and 
the game's a struggle " Nabokov 
himself says his hobby -or "sol- 
ace." as he calls it— is nothing 
new. "I have been composing 
them all the time but not al- 
ways publishing them. I did pub- 
lish some in Russian emigrant 
papers in London and Berlin 
during the ‘20s and the ‘30s — 
then I found myself busy with 
more absorbing pastimes, like 
writing novels. I compose in the 
bathroom, which is an excellent 
place for working out chess 
problems, but I find that too 
much of this Weeps me awake. 


so I think I had better reduce 
the activity a little bit." 

"I'll probably get in trouble, but 
1 don't think Penn State is No. 
I," said Astronaut Pete Conrad, 
addressing a distinctly partisan 
crowd in front of the Pennsyl- 
vania state capitol in Harrisburg. 
In an effort to soften the blow 
he added, "but all you folks out 
there arc No. I in spirit." The 
folks booed. 

♦ Senator Muskie went ice fish- 
ing in his home state recently, 
by snowmobile, with his son 
Steve, a friend and two guides. 
They took a few pickerel and a 
breakfast's worth of perch, and 
by the end of the day the Sen- 
ator had been visited by scores 
of ice fishermen and snowmo- 
bilcrs. one batch of well-wish- 
ers landing a plane on the ice 
and another arriving by horse- 
drawn sleigh— about the only 
old-fashioned note. Instead of 
hacking his own holes in the ice 
with a chisel, Muskie had them 
drilled for him with power au- 
gers. He fished from a carpeted 


ice shack and at one point was 
considerably startled to hear a 
fine a guide had set begin buzz- 
ing— it had been electrified to 
sound when a fish struck. 
"Don't tell me," said Muskie, 
who is responsible for most of 
the country's antipollution leg- 
islation, “that the ice fishermen 
are going to noise-pollute the 
Maine environment!" 

"Apart from war," says the 
Duke of Beaufort in a forthcom- 
ing edition of the British mag- 
azine Queen, "hunting is the 
only thing that draws the coun- 
try together." Oh. quite. The 
country that slays together stays 
together. 

Dottie Haughton, wife of Billy 
Haughton, the leading harness 
driver of all time, is a pro foot- 
ball nut. Billy couldn't care less, 
but Douie is such a Packer fan 
that she subscribes to the Green 
Bay Press Gazette and reads it 
the way other women read Pho- 
toplay. When the Super Bowl 
loomed Dottie was determined 
to be there. She talked Billy into 
flying front their Pompano 
Beach. Fla. home to New Or- 
leans, where they arrived some 
21 hours before kickoff. "I went 
straight to bed," says Dottie. "I 
wanted to be fresh and rested 
for the game." She was fresh 
and rested enough when she 
woke at 6:30 a.m. Sunday, but 
it was pouring out and the ra- 
dio predicted not only an 80' , 
chance of rain for the game, but 
the possibility of a tornado. Dot- 
tic panicked. She didn’t want to 
sit in the rain, much less a tor- 
nado, and New Orleans, of 
course, was blacked out. Did 
Dottie Haughton miss the Su- 
per Bowl? No way! She hauled 
Billy out of bed. took a cab to 
the airport, flew back to Miami 
on an 8:20 plane, drove the 35 
miles home and sw itched on her 
TV set. "I was a little peeved," 
she said afterward, "when I saw 
that it didn't rain on the game." 




Well, at least the Packers weren't 
playing. 


@ On the theory, perhaps, that 
two skis are plenty for two ski- 
ers. Brigitte Bardot hopped 
aboard those of Patrick Gilles 
for a ponderous downhill run 
in Maribcl. France the other day. 
For over a year now Brigitte has 
been going about with the 26- 
year-old graduate student at the 
Paris Institute of Political Sci- 
ence and the School of Oriental 
Studies— she met him in Cannes, 
and his father, it is reported, sub- 
sequently disowned him. Brigitte 
was also seen sledding at Avo- 
riaz with Henri C 'harriers, whose 
autobiography Papillon is the 
rage in France, 850,000 copies 
having been sold since last May. 
Now 64. Charrierc was accused 
of murder and sent to the penal 
colony in French Guiana 40 
years ago. He escaped to a lep- 
er colony, sailed to Maracaibo 
and lived among the Indians, 
was recaptured and shipped 
back to Devil’s Island, whence 
he escaped again on his eighth 
try, etc., etc. It seems unlikely 
that his papa would have dis- 
owned him for a friendship with 
B.B. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


Jes’ li’l of country boys 


Stephen F. Austin's Lumberjacks, tops among small colleges, may 
talk country but they play ball like city slickers by PETER CARRY 


T hat “bigness" bug is biting some 
Texans again, and what is making 
matters worse is that they are being called 
small. The group, even by Rhode Is- 
land standards, is not large, but it is 
lusty, and it has this thing about the bas- 
ketball team at Stephen F. Austin Slate 
University in Nacogdoches, Texas. The 
Nacogdochians are pleased enough 
that their Lumberjacks are recognized 
as the best small college team in the coun- 
try, but they figure that SFA is just as 
good as any of the major college teams 
in the state. They just could be right. 

Since its season began SFA has defeat- 
ed Eastern New Mexico, the defending 
NAIA national champs, and Howard 
Payne, the third-ranked small college, on 
the way to earning the top spot in the 
polls. What is just as important to Lum- 
berjack rooters is that their team, which 
is merely a bunch of country boys dressed 
out like coaches and basketball players, 
manhandled Texas and Texas A&M in 
prescason scrimmages by an average of 
28 points. That, the Lumberjacks con- 
tend, takes care of the Southwest Confer- 
ence. Now they would like nothing more 
than to bring on the state's tough teams, 
Houston and UTEP. The truth is that 
SFA might lose, but it would not be em- 
barrassed. not by any 28 points. 

Stephen F. Austin can play with any- 
body. because it has come up with six 
excellent players, four of them from out- 
of-the-way places. That is fine with Head 
Coach Marshall Brown and his assist- 
ants. since the populations of their three 
home towns add up to only 3,000. 

James Silas, the 6' 2” sophomore who 
looks like Oscar Robertson and is one of 
the best big or small college guards in the 
country, was raised in Tallulah, La. So 
was 6' 7" Surry Oliver, who once out- 
scored Elvin Hayes when their high 
school teams played. Tallulah is part of 
the same rural subculture that brought 
Hayes and Willis Reed to the major 
leagues. 


Small college All-America Center 
George Johnson, a 7-footer, hails from 
Harleton, Texas, where, he says, “we 
have right around 500 people." When 
the Lumberjacks' sharpest shooter, 6' 
6" Harvey Huffstetler.came gunning out 
of Waxahachic High School all those 
big Texas schools were in there recruit- 
ing him along with SFA. 

Only Ervin and Marvin Polnick, a 
pair of 6' 6" mirror images from Hous- 
ton, grew up in a town with more 
than 15.000 citizens and, although they 
have developed into strong rebounders 
and defensive players, they were the 
least widely recruited of SFA’s top 
six. The rest were brought in after hot 
battles with other schools by one of 
Brown's assistant coaches, Al Barbrc. 
Barbre, from Deweyvillc. Texas (pop. 
1,000), is a quick-talking country slick- 
er who knows the names of all the 
small towns in Texas and Louisiana 
because he has been to nearly every 
one of them. “Sometimes I pass through 
a place where I don’t know anyone," 
he says. "In those cases I find me a lit- 
tle boy, give him a dollar, set him 
down in the front scat of my Volks- 
wagen and tell him to point out the 
best player in town." 

It has been money well spent. Since 
Johnson, Oliver and the Polnicks arrived 
in 1966, SFA’s record has been 85-14. 
Yet it was not until this season, with 
Silas moving in as a regular, that the 
Lumberjacks reached national champi- 
onship caliber. The ruggedly built guard 
has added the ball handling and lead- 
ership the team needed to go with its scor- 
ing and rebounding talents. Silas leads 
SFA’s six double-figure scorers with a 
19-point average, but he could be 
much higher. So far he has attempted 
only nine field goals a game, and he has 
made six of them. 

Last week, in the 122-89 rout ofTarlc- 
ton (Texas) State that ran SFA's rec- 
ord to 1 5-0, Silas gave a glimpse of what 


could happen whenever he decides to 
break loose. Annoyed by a debatable 
offensive foul called against him in the 
second half, he hit two consecutive long 
jump shots, set up a fast-break layup 
by Marvin Polnick with a daring cross- 
court bounce pass thrown on the run 
and then immediately hit another jump- 
er. A moment later he came out of the 
game with 21 points but left the crowd 
with the feeling it could have been 50 
or 60 if he had not restricted himself to 
1 1 shots. 

Nacogdoches began in high old Tex- 
as style, surviving under eight different 
flags in the stormy 1800s, but it and 
SFA stagnated from the 1920s to 1960. 
In 1945 the school almost closed for 
lack of students and funds. Then Ste- 
phen F. Austin went into the familiar 
instant university cycle, growing from a 

2.000- studcnt teachers college to an 

8.000- studcnt university, and the East 
Texas city grew with it. almost doubling 
its size to 28,076. 

The explosion has choked the school's 
3.200-seat gym. With a local bank vice- 
president calling the play-by-play and 
faculty members operating the cameras, 
the games arc televised over the Na- 
cogdoches cable TV hookup, usually 
supplanting, to the anguished outcries 
of only a few, cither Laugh-In or Andy 
Williams. 

Nacogdochians are proud of their 
friendliness, a quality that is noticeably 
lacking once the gym doors are closed 
and the game is on. The Lumberjacks 
have won 39 straight games there and 
have six more scheduled this year. A fel- 
low would have to be mad to take se- 
riously the invitation of Arlie Duff. Ste- 
phen F. Austin's most famous alumnus. 
He wrote the country hit, Y'awl Come 
(to sec us now and then). 


THE WEEK 


l\/lin\A/PQT Houston scheduled a 
IVIlUvVLul game with St. Mary's 

College (Texas) to help its recruiting in the 
San Antonio area and to lay in a breather 
between games against supposedly tougher 
major-college opponents. By the time the 
Rattlers had finished with the Cougars, 
Houston's would-be recruits were unim- 
pressed, its players were out of breath and 
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ils record showed its second loss, 76 66. In 
helping Stephen F. Austin prove the claim 
that the best Texas basketball is played in 
the smaller colleges, St. Mary's came from 
1 2 points behind in the first half, as 6' 9’ Cen- 
ter Doug Williams paced the upset with 24 
points and 18 rebounds. 

Rapidly improving Drake held the lead 
in the Missouri Valley Conference with an 
86-75 victory over league co-favorite Lou- 
isville. Four Bulldog starters scored in dou- 
ble figures, with junior JefT Halliburton top- 
ping the attack with 26 points, 16 of them 
in the second half. 

Before the Colorado-Oklahoma State 
game in Bouldci, Colo., Buffalo Coach Sox 
Walscth was awarded a plaque as the Big 
Eight Coach of the Year for last season. 
“Frankly, Fd rather have it for this year," 
said Walseth, whose team was the over- 
whelming choice to repeat as league cham- 
pion. Walscth had better settle for his past 
rewards. Colorado saw ils 16-game, home- 
court win streak broken by the Cowboys 65- 
62 as State, playing its usual tough man-to- 
man defense, stopped the Buffs' high scor- 
ing pair of Jim Creighton and Cliff Mecly 
with simple, single coverage by Paul Mul- 
len and Bob Buck. Creighton and Mecly 
totaled 28 points, while Buck and Mullen 
each scored 16, to go along with John Rob- 
inson's team-leading 19. Meanwhile Big 
Eight leader Kansas State lost 66-60 to Ath- 
letes in Action, a team of former college play- 
ers that combines a 26-game tour with a 
crusade to uplift campus morality. 

Baylor scored its most points ever in 
Southwest Conference play by defeating Ar- 
kansas 1 10-76. 

1 HOUSTON (12-2) 2- DRAKE (13-4) 

\A/r QT For the 40 miles between El 
VV L-0 I Paso and Las Cruces, Inter- 
state 10 was clogged with traffic last Sat- 
urday as several thousand UTEP fans drove 
to New Mexico State hoping to see an up- 
set. Sadly for the travelers, the day belonged 
to the Aggies. All those out-of-state vis- 
itors helped set a new attendance record ( 1 3,- 
227) in State's field house, and the Aggies' 
big men, Jeff Smith and Sam Lacey, com- 
bined for 40 points as their team won 90- 
77. Smith led the offense by converting 10 
of 16 field-goal attempts, while the Aggies' 
backcourt choked off UTEP's high-scoring 
Guard Nate Archibald with an energetic 
zone defense. Archibald scored only three 
baskets and finished with 13 points. 

Utah got ready for its Western Athletic 
Conference showdown with UTEP this week 
by defeating Brigham Young9l-8l. The vic- 
tory, which was paced by Mike Ncwlin's 
36 points, increased the Redskins' league 
record to 4-0, the same as the Miners'. 

Washington and Washington State had 
thcii own showdown, but it was more like 


a bore-down. The y awning set in as the Hus- 
kies' zone defense refused to come out after 
the Cougars' nonpcnctraiing offense. After 
a first half during which the pro-Wash- 
ington crowd amused itself by derisively 
chanting “ pass- pass- pass, dribblc-dribblc- 
dribble" at State's unshooting play, the score 
stood 7-6 in favor of the Huskies. Only by 
comparison was the action fast and furious 
in the second period. Both teams scored 30 
points, but Washington won on Jay Bond's 
two foul shots, with six seconds to play. 

Dennis Layton, who transferred to South- 
ern Cal this season from Phoenix College, 
returned to the Phoenix area with his new 
team and enjoyed quite a homecoming 
against Arizona State, firing in 41 points as 
the Trojans won 108-95. 

1. UCLA (14-0) 2. NEW MEXICO ST. (16-1) 

MIDEAST ZSRSS2 

eastern Conference and Louisiana State's 
Pete Maravich gunned again. With five play- 
ers scoring in double figures, the Wildcats 
had no trouble defeating LSU 109-96 even 
while weathering a record-setting 55-poinl 
performance by Pistol Pete. He brought his 
career total to 2,905 points, passing Elvin 
Hayes, to become the second highest scorer 
in college history and moving within 68 of 
the leader, Oscar Robertson. Maravich's to- 
tal has been accumulated over 65 games, 
while Hayes needed 93 to register all his 
points and Robertson played in 88. 

Georgia remained a close second to Ken- 
tucky in the SEC, with wins of 71-67 over 
Auburn and 96-84 over Mississippi. Bob 
Lienhard led the Bulldogs in both games, 
scoring 21 points and nabbing 16 rebounds 
against the Tigers and adding 23 points and 
22 rebounds against the Rebels. 

The Big Ten's two unbeaten teams, Iowa 
and Illinois, played no league games, but 
they had prosperous weeks anyway as the 
other title contenders, Ohio State and Pur- 
due. were both upset on the road. Earlier 
in the season Minnesota Coach Bill Fitch 
said, “I'll be greatly surprised if Ollic Shan- 
non ever plays basketball again." Shannon, 
a 6' 2i/^" New Yorker, was sitting out part 
of the season with a back injury but during 
the past weeks he showed signs of recov- 
ering. Against OSU he finished his recu- 
peration with 28 points, 22 of them in the 
second half of the Gophers' 77-76 victory. 

Purdue also lost a one-pointer, 66-65, to 
Northwestern. Prior to the game the Wild- 
cats had the worst defensive record in the 
league, but against the Boilermakers they 
could not have been stingier. Dale Kelley 
covered Purdue's Rick Mount, holding him 
15 points under his Big Ten average. 

Western Kentucky stretched its record 
to 12-2 and took firm hold on first place 
in the Ohio Valley Conference with an 85- 


75 victory over defending champion Mur- 
ray State. After the Hilltoppers 1 Jim Mc- 
Daniels scored 27 points and Jim Rose 
added 20 more, Murray Coach Cal Lu- 
ther sounded ready to concede the cham- 
pionship to Western right now. “They're 
as tall and talented a team as we've 
played in two years," he said. “They will 
certainly be great champions." 

Ohio University took over the Mid-Amer- 
ican Conference lead by beating Kent State 
77-68. while Toledo clipped Bowling 
Green's undefeated string 82-76. Marquette 
topped Xavier 82-73. 

1. KENTUCKY (14-0) 2. MAROUETTE (13-1) 


rAQT Penn, usually a tailender in 
Lr\0 I Philadelphia's hotly contested 
Big Five round robin, guaranteed itself at 
least a tic for the championship last week 
by sweeping two intracity rivals. In defeat- 
ing Temple 68-59 the Quakers nearly dis- 
sipated a 17-point first-half lead by com- 
mitting 16 turnovers in the second period. 
Sophomore Corky Calhoun kept Penn ahead 
by scoring three free throws and an 18-foot 
jump shot over a two-minute span late in 
the final half. Later in their 63-56 overtime 
victory over St. Joseph's the Quakers missed 
an opportunity to win in the last minute of 
regulation time when Guard Steve Bilsky 
failed on two one-and-one foul-shooting 
chances. Bilsky redeemed himself by con- 
verting two free throws in the overtime 
which, added to backcourl-mate Dave 
Wohl's field goal, gave Penn a four-point 
lead it never relinquished. 

Princeton also had trouble with foul shoot- 
ing and fouls— in losing in overtime to 
Davidson 71-64. The Tigers could complain 
that home-town refereeing gave the Wildcats 
20 more free throws than they received, but 
Princeton could blame no one except itself 
when it missed over half of the 18 foui 
shots it was awarded. The Tiger sloppiness 
at the free-throw line opened the way for 
Davidson's Jerry Kroll. He started the over- 
time with two long push shots to key his 
team's winning rally. 

After trailing by 1 1 points in the first 
half North Carolina State came back be- 
hind Al Heart ley’s three foul shots in the 
last 23 seconds to win al Duke 77-76. The 
victory improved Stale's record to 1 3-1 . 

St. Bonaventurc remained unbeaten, with 
wins of 83-59 over De Paul and 62-49 over 


Canisius. As usual. Bob Lanier led the Bon- 
nies, with 28 points and 22 rebounds against 
the Demons and 32 points and 18 rebounds 
against the Golden Gridins. 

Connecticut improved its Yankee Con- 
ference record to 5-0, with an 85-79 vic- 
tory over Vermont. Bob Boyd's 27 points 
sparked the Huskies. 


1. S. CAROLINA (12-1) 2. ST. BONA (12-0) 
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The MVP trophy that ABA Commissioner Dolph gave Spencer Haywood was two feet taller than the one NBA 
Commissioner Kennedy gave Willis Reed, but both leagues deserve awards for madness without method 

Buy a basketball franchise and join the war 


I t has long been affirmed that pro bas- 
ketball — like all pro games — is not 
really a sport but a business. However, 
the events of last week suggest that only 
generously can it still be considered the 
latter. First at Philadelphia, where the 
NBA All-Star Game was held, and then 
at Indianapolis, where the ABA met. it 
was simply a madness — with the shrill 
sound of tight money blowing by in the 
wind. Each succeeding scene at both sites 
was a nightmare, and all of them called 
up memories of another setting. It was 
all like Stanley Kowalski telling the real 
truth about Blanche to Stella, while off- 
stage. behind a closed door. Blanche kept 
singing: “It's a Barnum and Bailey 
world. Just as phoney as it can be, /But 
it wouldn't be make believe. . . ." 

From behind pro basketball's various 
closed doors, when the singing would 
stop, a man would emerge, and an an- 
nouncement would be made in modified 
Newspeak. First, the NBA said it was 
through considering merger with the 
ABA. “That's stupid.*' a coach cried 
out loudly and reflexively to his owner 
in the hotel lobby when he heard this- 
and his appraisal covered the subject 
well. Then the door opened again, and 


the NBA said it was going to expand, 
or explode, with quadruplets. The 
NBA— the National Blackjack Associ- 
ation: it took a big hit at 14. “Every- 
body's got a franchise now but Colonel 
Sanders.” said Hank Greenwald.thc San 
Francisco TV announcer, and that sub- 
ject was covered too. 

The vote was 1 2-2 for expansion. Only 
four votes were needed to prevent it, 
but in the end— when the NBA kicked 
up its admission dues half a million to 
S3. 5 million and denied the potential 
newcomers reasonable draft rights and 
television booty — greed became so fash- 
ionable that even the New York K nicks 
reversed their well-publicized stand and 
stood with the expansionists. Only San 
Francisco and Los Angeles voted the 
straight, sane ticket. The new franchise 
conditions were so oppressive that the 
man from Portland— who was planning 
a regional franchise for Oregon— left in 
a huff that night, and the group from 
Cleveland decided to reconsider. Two 
groups from Buffalo and one from Hous- 
ton were, at last reports, still interested. 

Meanwhile, in Indianapolis, another 
door opened and it was announced that 
the ABA was going to let prospective 


buyers into its lair for SI. 5 million a 
shot. (The area code for Portland is 503: 
Cleveland is 216.) The ABA's new com- 
missioner. Jack Dolph. speaking with 
the grim zest of Teddy Roosevelt be- 
fore San Juan Hill, declared: “The war 
is on!” 

In yet another part of the forest, the 
ABA All-Star players, at last about to 
enjoy network TV exposure, banded to- 
gether behind a young Denver lawyer 
named Arlan T. Preblud and threatened 
not to play the game unless their incip- 
ient players' organization was instantly 
recognized by Dolph and his owners. 
After dashing back and forth between 
the players' meeting and his owners sev- 
eral times, Dolph gave a provisional 
O.K. Later, the players* president. Den- 
ver Guard Larry Jones, said that the All- 
Stars only “considered the possibility" 
of not going on. In light of the fact that 
the players did not leave their hotel 
rooms till 1:12 for a 2:00 tip-off several 
miles away, it may at least be said that 
Arlan T. Preblud has studied John Fos- 
ter Dulles. 

The owners in both leagues have ap- 
parently restricted themselves to escape 
reading. The NBA is resisting merger, 

conlinurd 
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Caprice by Chevrolet. 

We don’t make expensive cars. 
But we worry people who do. 


With the very notable exception 
of its price tag, Caprice is amazingly 
similar to those expensive luxury 
cars. 

If you’re even a little bit dubi- 
ous, please read on. 

4,000 pounds of luxury. 

First ofT, Caprice is almost two 
solid tons of automobile. So you get 
a nice secure feeling just sitting in it. 

It boasts a finely crafted Body 
by Fisher and spans 1 8 feet in length. 

And has 18 cubic feet of trunk 
space, too. (Separated from you by 
our cargo-guard luggage compart- 
ment bulkhead.) 

Inside, there's comfort in depth. 
Around 2,000 cubic inches of foam 
padding to help you sit soft on 
Chevrolet’s most luxurious fabrics. 

Caprice isn’t big just for the 
sake of being big, though. You have 
to sit in it to know what we mean but, 
well, it just plain feels right. 

Computer-smoothed ride. 

Of course, a large share of that 
feeling is derived from Caprice’s Full 
Coil suspension. 

We even have a computer select 
the right springs just for your car, 
according to the front and rear weight 
after you've added on whatever 
equipment you want. No overspring- 
ing. No underspringing. 

The way we do it is highly tech- 
nical. The way it feels is out and out 
plush. 

A long, long list of extras. 

This is a whole ad in itself, but 
suffice it to say that Caprice has a 
longer list of available equipment 
and custom features than any other 
car made in America. 

Things like our headlight delay 
system, AM/FM stereo radio with 
hidden antenna, electric power door 
lock system, and Comfortilt steering 
wheel. 


A rule of thumb: if it’s avail- 
able, it’s most likely available on 
Caprice. 

ft moves with authority. 

Caprice's standard V8 engine is 
a highly unstandard 350 cubic inches 
with 250 horsepower. That’s a lot of 
authority. 

Yet it’s humble enough to run 
on regular fuel. 

There's also a 400-cubic-inch 
Turbo-Fire V8 available if you want 
more torque and more power. It, too, 
runs on regular fuel. 

Still, if you wish, you can order 
up to 454 cubic inches of engine, the 
most available in Caprice's field. 

Riding in a Caprice is quite a 
moving experience. 


Result: higher resale value. 

It’s impossible to predict the 
future, of course, but chances are 
your 1970 Caprice will be worth 
more than its competition when 
trade-in time rolls around. 

One reason we can say that is all 
the reasons you’ve already read. 

The other reason is experience. 
Chevrolet has a traditionally higher 
resale value than any other car in its 
field. 

Stop in at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s and mull over a Caprice. 
Then ask yourself: why buy a car 
as expensive as this 
one looks? 



Putting you first, keeps us first. 





Please send me the posters I've 
checked on the right at $1.30 each 
or at our special otter of 4 for $5.00 
(and $1.23 for each additional pos- 
ter.) I have indicated how many of 
each I want. 


I enclose $ for posters. 

□ cash □ check □ money order 


NOTE: a poster order under $3 must 
Include 50C for postage and handling. 

These full color posters are shipped 
in crush-proof tubes, and are rolled 
to prevent creasing. 


Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 411 
Norristown, Pa. 19404 
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PRO BASKETBALL continued 


the ABA is revamping A1 Davis, and 
both are seeking to water down their 
product at a time when only a small mi- 
nority of teams in either league is break- 
ing even. As recently as last summer 
the NBA's Chicago Bulls — a near-. 500 
team in the nation's third-largest city — 
could have been had for $2 million. The 
ABA's Los Angeles Stars arc yours to- 
day for SI — and that's negotiable. 

Pro basketball is indeed a curious beast 
now. A recent national poll indicates 
that it ranks third in popularity after 
the footballs, pro and college. Its TV rat- 
ings overwhelm hockey and continue to 
rise. The NBA's new TV contract with 
ABC will triple its take to something 
like S3 million a year. Readership in- 
terest in the sport has grown equally. 
In New York, at the height of the foot- 
ball season, the Knicks got more news- 
paper space than the Jets or Giants — 
perhaps as much as both. And, yet, else- 
where around the country this enthu- 
siasm is not reflected at the box office. 

Part of the problem is that the sport 
is popular on so many levels, whereas 
amateur hockey, for instance, offers no 
real competition to the pro game. An- 
other reason is that pro basketball is 
dominated by black players and viewed 
by a relatively high proportion of black 
spectators. This point was at last brought 
into the open recently in a candid in- 
terview with Philadelphia 76er Coach 
Jack Ramsay by George Kiscda of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. In response, some 
members of the Flyers' hockey fan club, 
promising to bundle themselves up like 
so many Christmas gifts for the needy, 
planned to carry the white man's bur- 
den all the way to a 76er game. The 
truth appears to be that some fans treat 
pro basketball rather like brotherhood — 
as something to talk about and read 
about and watch on TV, but not, per- 
sonally, to get too close to. 

So pro basketball booms, but the turn- 
stiles do not reflect it, and the owners 
feel that the magic answer is expansion 
fees. The new franchises are supposed 
to provide walking-around money for 
the old franchises for the next few 
months, and what's left over can then 
go toward outbidding the rival league 
for Maravich, Lanier et al., to pay vet- 
erans commensurately higher salaries 
and to defend and initiate random law- 
suits. Since the NBA is well-established 
and the ABA well-heeled, this can only 
escalate the war, and there will be more 


expansion next year and the next year 
and the next year, and soon the only 
places left in which to put franchises 
will be Sheboygan, Oshkosh and Tri- 
Cities. By then the teams will be stocked 
with AAU age-group kids. It has al- 
ready reached the point where very few 
teams of the existing 25 have the kind 
of players to draw fans away from high 
school games. 

It was, therefore, even more disap- 
pointing when the best players did get 
together last week that the games turned 
out to be one-sided bores. The NBA 
game figured to be easy for the East, par- 
tially because of injuries to West stars, 
but the ABA game should have been clos- 
er. Not so — the West won by 30 points, 
leading all the way after the East came 
out cold. Some players admitted that 
the lack of warmups — they were nego- 
tiating instead — hardly helped. 

In its three years, despite blowing a 
lot of smoke, the ABA has been un- 
successful in signing top college players. 
It remains far below the NBA in qual- 
ity of personnel, and a 20-year-old rook- 
ie, recently shifted from center to for- 
ward, is the best big man in the league. 
Spencer Haywood won the MVP in the 
All-Star Game and is likely to win it 
for the season — as is Willis Reed of the 
NBA. In general the ABA also has small- 
er guards and slower forwards. 

Few competent observers are in a po- 
sition to compare the two leagues' per- 
sonnel accurately, because it is difficult 
to shuttle regularly between the two 
worlds. Three men — a former player, a 
front-office official and a writer — who 
are qualified in this regard, were polled 
to name the ABA players who could 
play as regulars in the NBA. Only eight 
were named on all three lists: Haywood 
and Larry Jones of Denver, James Jones 
of New Orleans, Rick Barry and War- 
ren Armstrong of Washington, Doug 
Moe of Carolina (despite his atrocious 
All-Star performance), Donnie Freeman 
of Miami and Roger Brown of Indiana. 
The most notable omission is Mel Dan- 
iels, last year's MVP, who was left off 
one list because it was felt he lacked the 
ability to score from inside. 

Because of the 25-foot, three-point cir- 
cle — which is the best innovation in bas- 
ketball since the 24-sccond clock — there 
is more guard play in the ABA. Also, 
the 30-second clock, as opposed to the 
NBA’s 24-sccond limit, leads to the de- 
velopment of more patterns on offense. 


New Orleans even uses the old Auburn 
shuffle. Without the good, big centers, 
however, ABA teams do not move the 
ball inside as frequently, and they do 
not fast-break as readily. But there are 
many similarities in the two games, and 
in both leagues a particularly interesting 
trend continues, as the forwards figure 
in the scoring totals less and less. Since 
the backcourt men are shooting better 
and getting their shots off more quick- 
ly, this can only become more pro- 
nounced. It has been a slow, almost im- 
perceptible change from the ’40s and 
'50s, when the play went to the big scor- 
ers in the corners — Fulks, then Arizin, 
Schayes, Yardley, Pettit, Twyman and 
Baylor. Picking a year at random — in 
1958, six of the eight NBA teams were 
led in scoring by a forward. The seven 
top scorers and nine of the best 1 5 were 
forwards. This season, only three of the 
14 NBA teams and two of the 11 ABA 
teams arc led by a forward. Only two 
of the top 16 in the NBA and two of 
the top 14 in the ABA are cornermen. 

The shape of the forwards has 
changed, too. The prototype today is 
lean and fast and, in the NBA. only 
slightly taller than the average guard. 
“We were like a high school team," Jer- 
ry West said of the NBA West’s All- 
Stars. “Everybody was the same size.” 
The vogue for bigger and brawnier cor- 
nermen peaked in 1964 when San Fran- 
cisco often started 6' 11* Nate Thur- 
mond and 6' 9 " Wayne Hightower at 
the forwards. Dave DeBusschere, 6' 6", 
was being tried out as a guard; now he 
is considered a big forward. 

Next year, assuming the courts per- 
mit it, one of the best NBA forwards, 
Billy Cunningham, and two other for- 
mer All-Stars, Zelmo Beaty and Dave 
Bing, will suit up for the game in Greens- 
boro, N. C. — not the one at San Diego. 
Jerry West has said he will play only 
one more season. Other NBA superstars 
are growing old. Wilt, Thurmond and 
Baylor are hurt. Things can change 
quickly, as you know if you took Min- 
nesota and gave 13. But the NBA may 
have an even graver problem — an in- 
ternal threat. The specter of Lew Al- 
cindor looms larger with each game and, 
when the evenings grew late in Phila- 
delphia and the singing stopped, there 
were the first whispers that perhaps by 
All-Star time next year it would not be 
a matter of saving the business. It would 
be a matter of saving the game. *nd 
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The destruction of the environment, the erosion of 
the 'quality of life,' has become the foremost issue 
of the day. Making 'our peace with nature,' said Pres- 
ident Nixon in his State of the Union Message last 
week, is 'the great question of the '70s.' As public 
awareness increases and indignation mounts, a tor- 
rent of words pours forth concerning the necessities 
and priorities of our environmental dilemma. But 
nowhere has the issue bee i faced as succinctly and 
provocatively as in the following article, written for 
the current edition of the quarterly 'Foreign A ffairs' 
by the eminent British scientific author and United 
Nations science adviser. Lord Ritchie-Caldcr. Though 
Lord Ritchie-Caldcr considers some questions that 


are normally outside the scope of our editorial in- 
terest, he deals with others that certainly are not. 
And one point is clear: if the matters he discusses 
are not resolved, there will be no sporting life, no lei- 
sure life, no contemplative life — perhaps no life at 
all. 'These \smog, pollution, noise, etc . | arc not the 
great questions that concern world leaders at sum- 
mit conferences,' said the President. But Lord Ritchie- 
Caldcr, a convinced internationalist, says this is the 
summit issue, that man’s last chance {see cover) lies 
in planned cooperation between nations at the high- 
est level. 

In the belief that this article deserves the widest 
readership, it is reprinted here in full — Tttt. Editors 


MORTGAGING 
THE OLD HOMESTEAD 


by LORD RITCHIES M 1)1 K 


Aast civilizations arc buried in the graveyards of their 
own mistakes, but as each died of its greed, its care- 
lessness or its cfTctcness another took its place. That was 
because such civilizations took their character from a 
locality or region. Today ours is a global civilization; it 
is not bounded by the Tigris and the Euphrates nor 
even the Hellespont and the Indus; it is the whole 
world. Its planet has shrunk to a neighborhood round 
which a man-made satellite can patrol 16 times a day, 
riding the gravitational fences of Man's family estate. It 
is a community so interdependent that our mistakes are 
exaggerated on a world scale. 

For the first time in history. Man has the power of veto 
over the evolution of his own species through a nuclear 
holocaust. The overkill is enough to wipe out every man, 
woman and child on earth, together with our fellow lodg- 
ers, the animals, the birds and the insects, and to reduce 
our planet to a radioactive wilderness. Or the Doomsday 
Machine could be replaced by the Doomsday Bug. By 
gene manipulation and man-made mutations, it is pos- 
sible to produce, or generate, a disease against which there 
would be no natural immunity; by “generate" is meant 
that even if the perpetrators inoculated themselves pro- 
tectively. the disease in spreading round the world could 
assume a virulence of its own and involve them, too. 
When a British bacteriologist died of the bug he had in- 


vented, a distinguished scientist said, “Thank God he didn't 
sneeze; he could have started a pandemic against which 
there would have been no immunity." 

Modern Man can outboast the Ancients, who in the 
arrogance of their material achievements built pyramids 
as the gravestones of their civilizations. We can blast our 
pyramids into space to orbit through all eternity round a 
planet which perished by our neglect. 

A hundred years ago Claude Bernard, the famous French 
physiologist, enjoined his colleagues, "True science teach- 
es us to doubt and in ignorance to refrain." What he 
meant was that the scientist must proceed from one tested 
foothold to the next (like going into a minefield with a 
mine detector). Today we arc using the biosphere, the liv- 
ing space, as an experimental laboratory. When the mad 
scientist of fiction blows himself and his laboratory sky- 
high, that is all right, but when scientists and decision- 
makers act out of ignorance and pretend that it is knowl- 
edge. they are putting the whole world in hazard. Any- 
way. science at best is not wisdom; it is knowledge, while 
wisdom is knowledge tempered with judgment. Because of 
overspecialization, most scientists arc disabled from ex- 
ercising judgments beyond their own sphere. 

A classic example was the atomic bomb. It was the 
Physicists' Bomb. When the device exploded at Alamo- 
gordo on July 16, 1945. and made a notch mark in his- 
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tory from which Man's future would be dated, the safe- 
breakers had cracked the lock of the nucleus before the 
locksmiths knew how it worked. (The evidence of this is 
the billions of dollars which have been spent since 1945 
on gargantuan machines to study the fundamental par- 
ticles, the components of the nucleus; and they still do 
not know how they interrelate.) 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee, who concurred with Pres- 
ident Truman's decision to drop the bomb on Hiroshima, 
later said: ‘‘We knew nothing whatever at that time about 
the genetic effects of an atomic explosion. I knew nothing 
about fallout and all the rest of what emerged after Hi- 
roshima. As far as I know. President Truman and Win- 
ston Churchill knew nothing of those things cither, nor 
did Sir John Anderson, who coordinated research on our 
side. Whether the scientists directly concerned knew or 
guessed, I do not know. But if they did, then so far as I 
am aware, they said nothing of it to those who had to 
make the decision." 

That sounds absurd, since as long before as 1927, Her- 
man J. Muller had been studying the genetic effects of 
radiation, work for which he was later awarded the 
Nobel Pri/e. But it is true that in the whole documen- 
tation of the British effort, before it merged in the Man- 
hattan Project, there is only one reference to genetic 
effects — a Medical Research Council minute which was 
not connected with the bomb they were intending to 
make; it concerned the possibility that the Germans 
might, short of the bomb, produce radioactive isotopes 
as a form of biological warfare. In the Franck Report, 



Gateway to a forbidden land, Hanford's atomic burial /{rounds. 


the most statesmanlike document ever produced by sci- 
entists, with its percipicncc of the military and political 
consequences of unilateral use of the bomb (presented 
to Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson even before the 
test bomb exploded), no reference is made to the bio- 
logical effects, although one would have supposed that 
to have been a very powerful argument. The explanation, 
of course, was that it was the Physicists' Bomb and mil- 
itary security restricted information and discussion to 
the bomb-makers, which excluded the biologists. 

The same kind of breakdown in interdisciplinary con- 
sultation was manifest in the subsequent testing of fission 
and fusion bombs. Categorical assurances were given that 
the fallout would be confined to the testing area, but the 
Japanese fishing boat Lucky Dragon was “dusted" well 
outside the predicted range. Then we got the story of 
radiostrontium. Radiostrontium is an analog of calcium. 
Therefore in bone-formation an atom of natural stron- 
tium can take the place of calcium and the radioactive ver- 
sion can do likewise. For all practical purposes radio- 
strontium did not exist in the world before 1945; it is a 
man-made clement. Today every young person, anywhere 
in the world, whose bones were forming during the mas- 
sive bomb-testing in the atmosphere, carries this brand 
mark of the Atomic Age. The radiostrontium in their 
bones is medically insignificant, but. if the test ban (be- 
lated recognition) had not prevented the escalation of at- 
mospheric testing, it might not have been. 

Every young person everywhere was affected, and why? 
Because those responsible for H-bomb testing miscalcu- 
lated. They assumed that the upthrust of the H-bomb 
would punch a hole in the stratosphere and that the gas- 
eous radioactivity would dissipate itself. One of those gases 
was radioactive krypton, which quickly decays into ra- 
diostrontium, which is a particulate. The technicians had 
been wrongly briefed about the nature of the troposphere, 
the climatic ceiling which would, they maintained, prevent 
the fallback. But between the equatorial troposphere and 
the polar troposphere there is a gap, and the radiostron- 
tium came back through this fanlight into the climatic jet 
streams. It was swept all round the world to come to 
earth as radioactive rain, to be deposited on food crops 
and pastures, to be ingested by animals and to get into 
milk and into babies and children and adolescents whose 
growing bones were hungry for calcium or its equivalent 
strontium, in this case radioactive. Incidentally, radio- 
strontium was known to the biologists before it “hit the 
headlines." They had found it in the skin burns of an- 
imals exposed on the Nevada testing ranges and they knew' 
its sinister nature as a “bone-seeker." But the authorities 
clapped security on their work, classified it as "Operation 
Sunshine" and cynically called the units of radiostrontium 
“Sunshine Units" an instance not of ignorance but of 
deliberate noncommunication. 

One beneficial effect of the alarm caused by all this has 
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New York, where, like a smoker , you in/iule tu your own risk. 


been lhat the atoms industry is. bar none, the safest in the 
world for those working in it. Precautions, now universal, 
were built into the code of practice from the beginning. 
Indeed it can be admitted that the safety margins in health 
and in working conditions arc perhaps excessive in the 
light of experience, but no one would dare to modify 
them. There can. however, be accidents in which the pub- 
lic assumes the risk. At Windscalc. the British atomic cen- 
ter in Cumberland, a reactor burned out. Radioactive fumes 
escaped from the stacks in spite of the filters. They drifted 
over the country. Milk was dumped into the sea because 
radioactive iodine had covered the dairy pastures. 

There is the problem of atomic waste disposal, which 
persists in the peaceful uses as well as in the making of 
nuclear explosives. Low energy wastes, carefully monitored, 
can be safely disposed of. Trash, irradiated metals and 
laboratory waste can be embedded in concrete and dumped 
in the ocean deeps— although this practice raises some 
misgivings. But high-level wastes, some with elements 
the radioactivity of which can persist for hundreds of 
thousands of years, present prodigious difficulties. There 
must be "burial grounds" (or. euphemistically, "farms"), 
the biggest of which is at Hanford, Wash. The Hanford 
"farm” encloses a stretch of the Columbia River in a tract 
covering 575 square miles where no one is allowed to 
live or to trespass. 

There, in the 20th-century Giza, it has cost more, much 
more, to bury live atoms than it cost to entomb the sun- 
god kings of Egypt. The capital outlay runs into hundreds 
of millions of dollars and the maintenance of the L'.S. sep- 
ulchers is more than S6 million a year. (Add to that the 
buried waste of the U.S.S.R.. Britain, Canada. France 


and China, and one can sec what it costs to bury live 
atoms.) And they are very much alive. At Hanford they 
are kept in million-gallon carbon-steel tanks. Their ra- 
dioactive vitality keeps the accompanying acids boiling 
like a witch's cauldron. A cooling system has to be main- 
tained continuously . The vapors from the self-boiling tanks 
have to be condensed and "scrubbed" (radioactive atoms 
removed): otherwise a radioactive miasma would escape 
from the vents. The tanks will not endure as long as the 
pyramids and certainly not for the hundreds of thousands 
of years of the long-lived atoms. The acids and the atomic 
ferments erode the toughest metal, so the tanks have to be 
periodically decanted. Another method is to entomb them 
in disused salt mines. Another is to embed them in ce- 
ramics. lock them up in glass beads. Another is what is 
known as "hydraulic fraction": a hole is drilled into a 
shale formation (below the subsoil water): liquid is piped 
down under pressure and causes the shale to split later- 
ally. Hence the atoms in liquid cement can be injected 
under enormous pressure and spread into the fissures to 
set like a radioactive sandw ich. 

This accumulating waste from fission plants will persist 
until the promise, still far from fulfilled, of peaceful ther- 
monuclear power comes about. With the multiplication of 
power reactors, the wastes will increase. It is calculated 
that by the year 2000. the number of six-ton nuclear “hears- 
es" in transit to "burial grounds" at any given time on 
the highways of the United States will be well over 3,000 
and the amount of radioactive products w ill be about a 
billion curies, which is a mighty lot of curies to be roam- 
ing around a populated country. 

The alarming possibilities were well illustrated by the 
incident at Palomares on the coast of Spain, when there 
occurred a collision of a refueling aircraft with a U.S. 
nuclear bomber on "live" mission. The bombs were 
scattered. There was no explosion, but radioactive ma- 
terials broke loose and the contaminated beaches and 
farm soil had to be scooped up and taken to the LJnilcd 
States for burial. 

Imagine what would have happened if the Toney Con- 
yon. the giant tanker which was wrecked olT the Scilly 
Isles, had been nuclear-powered. Some experts make com- 
forting noises and say that the reactors would have "closed 
down," but the Toney Canyon was a wreck and the Pa- 
lomares incident showed what happens when radioactive 
materials break loose. All those oil-polluted beaches of 
southwest England and the coasts of Briltany would have 
had to be scooped up for nuclear burial. 

The Torrey Canyon is a nightmarish example of prog- 
ress for its own sake. The bigger the tanker, the cheaper 
the freightage, which is supposed to be progress. This ship 
was built at Newport News. Va. in 1959 for the Union Oil 
Company: it was a giant for the time— 810 feet long and 
104 feel beam— but. five years later, that was not big 
enough. She was taken to Japan to be "stretched." The 
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ship was cut in half amidship and a mid-body section in- 
serted. With a new bow, this made her 974 feet long, and 
her beam was extended 21 feet. She could carry 850,000 
barrels of oil, tw ice her original capacity. 

Built for Union Oil. she was •‘owned*’ by the Barra- 
cuda Tanker Corporation, the head office of which is a 
filing cabinet in Hamilton, Bermuda. She was registered 
under the Liberian flag of convenience and her captain 
and crew were Italians recruited in Genoa. Just to com- 
plicate the international tangle, she was under charter to 
the British Petroleum Tanker Company to bring 118,000 
tons of crude oil from Kuwait to Milford Haven in Wales, 
via the Cape of Good Hope. Approaching Lands End, 
the Italian captain was informed that if he did not reach 
Milford Haven by 1 1 p.m. Saturday night he would miss 
high water and would not be able to enter the harbor for 
another five days, which would have annoyed his em- 
ployers. He took a shortcut, setting course between Seven 
Stones rocks and the Scilly Isles, and he finished up on 
Pollard Rock, in an area w here no ship of that size should 
ever have been. 

Her ruptured tanks began to vomit oil and great 
slicks appeared over the sea in the direction of the Cor- 
nish holiday beaches. A Dutch tug made a dash for the 
stranded ship, gambling on the salvage money. (Where 
the salvaged ship could have been taken one cannot imag- 
ine, since no place would offer harborage to a leaking 
tanker.) After delays and a death in the futile salvage 
effort, the British Government moved in with the navy, 
the air force and, on the beaches, the army. They tried 
to set fire to the floating oil which, of course, would not 
volatilize. They covered the slicks with detergents (sup- 
plied at a price by the oil companies), and then the bomb- 
ers moved in to try to cut open the deck and, with 
incendiaries, to set fire to the remaining oil in the tanks. 
Finally the ship foundered and divers confirmed that the 
oil had been effectively consumed. 

Nevertheless the result was havoc. All measures had 
had to be improvised. Twelve thousand tons of detergent 
went into the sea. Later marine biologists found that the 
cure had been worse than the complaint. The oil was di- 
sastrous for seabirds, but marine organic life was destroyed 
by the detergents. By arduous physical efforts, with bull- 
dozers and flamethrowers and. again, more detergents, 
the beaches were cleaned up for the holiday-makers. North- 
erly winds swept the oil slicks down Channel to the French 
coast with even more serious consequences, particularly 
to the valuable shellfish industry. With even bigger tank- 
ers being launched, this affair is a portentous warning. 

Two years after Torrey Canyon , an offshore oil rig erupt- 
ed in the Santa Barbara Channel. The disaster to wildlife 
in this area, which has island nature reserves and is on the 
migratory route of whales, seals and seabirds, was a rep- 
etition of the Torrey Canyon oil spill. And the operator of 
the lethal oil rig was Union Oil. 


Another piece of stupidity shows how much we are a' 
the mercy of ignorant men pretending to be knowledgeable. 
During the International Geophysical Year. 1957-58, the 
Van Allen Belt was discovered. This is an area of mag- 
netic phenomena. Immediately it was decided to explode 
a nuclear bomb in the belt to see whether an artificial au- 
rora could be produced. The colorful draperies and lu- 
minous skirts of the aurora borealis arc caused by the 
drawing in of cosmic particles through the rare gases of 
the upper atmosphere — ionization it is called; it is like 
passing electrons through the vacuum tubes of our fa- 
miliar fluorescent lighting. The name Rainbow Bomb was 
given it in anticipation of the display it was expected to 
produce. Every eminent scientist in the field of cosmol- 
ogy, radio astronomy or physics of the atmosphere pro- 
tested at this irresponsible tampering with a system which 
we did not understand. And, typical of the casual attitude 
toward this kind of thing, the Prime Minister of the day, 
answering protests in the House of Commons that called 
on him to intervene with the Americans, asked what all 
the fuss was about. After all, they hadn't known that the 
Van Allen Belt even existed a year before. This was the 
cosmic equivalent of Chamberlain’s remark about Czecho- 
slovakia, at the time of Munich, about that distant coun- 
try of which we knew so little. They exploded the bomb. 
They got their pyrotechnics and we still do not know the 
cost wc may have to pay for this artificial magnetic 
disturbance. 

In the same way we can look with misgivings on those 
tracks— the white tails of the jets that are introducing into 
our climatic system new factors, the effects of which arc 
immensurable. Formation of rain clouds depends upon 
water vapor having a nucleus on which to form. That is 
how artificial precipitation is introduced — the so-called 
rain-making. So the jets, crisscrossing the weather sys- 
tem, playing noughts and crosses with it, can produce a 
man-made change. 

In the longer term we can foresee even more drastic ef- 
fects from Man’s unthinking operations. At the United 
Nations’ Science and Technology Conference in Geneva 
in 1963 we took stock of the effects of industrialization on 
our total environment thus far. The atmosphere is not 
only the air which humans, animals and plants breathe, it 
is also the envelope that protects living things from harm- 
ful radiation from the sun and outer space. It is also the 
medium of climate, the winds and the rain. Those arc in- 
separable from the hydrosphere— the oceans, covering 
seven-tenths of the globe, with their currents and extraor- 
dinary rates of evaporation; the biosphere, with its trees 
and their transpiration; and, in terms of human activ ities, 
the minerals mined from the lithosphere, the rock crust. 
Millions of years ago the sun encouraged the growth of 
the primeval forests, which became our coal, and the plant 
growth of the seas, which became our oil. Those fossil 
fuels, locked away for eons of time, are extracted by man 
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and put back into the atmosphere from the chimney stacks 
and the exhaust pipes of modern engineering. About six 
billion tons of carbon are mixed with the atmosphere an- 
nually. During the past century, in the process of indus- 
trialization. with its release of carbon by the burning of 
fossil fuels, more than 400 billion tons of carbon have 
been artificially introduced into the atmosphere. The con- 
centration in the air we breathe has been increased by ap- 
proximately 10' ,. and if all the known reserves of coal 
and oil were burned at once the concentration would be 
10 times greater. 

This is something more than a public health problem, 
more than a question of what goes into the lungs of an in- 
dividual, more than a question of smog. The carbon cycle 
in nature is a self-adjusting mechanism. Carbon dioxide 
is. of course, indispensable for plants and is, therefore, a 
source of life, but there is a balance which is maintained 
by excess carbon being absorbed by the seas. The excess is 
now taxing this absorption, and it can seriously disturb 
the heat balance of the earth because of what is known as 
the "greenhouse cfTect." A greenhouse lets in the sun's 
rays but retains the heat. Carbon dioxide, as a trans- 
parent diffusion, does likewise. It keeps the heat at the sur- 
face of the earth and in excess modifies the climate. 

It has been estimated that, at the present rate of in- 
crease. the mean annual temperature all over the world 
might increase by 3.6° centigrade in the next 40 to 50 
years- The experts may argue about the lime factor and 
even about the effects, but certain things are apparent, 
not only in the industrialized northern hemisphere but in 
the southern hemisphere also. The north-polar ice cap is 
thinning and shrinking. The seas, with their blanket of 
carbon dioxide, are changing their temperature, with the 
result that marine plant life is increasing and is transpir- 
ing more carbon dioxide. As a result of the combination, 
fish arc migrating, changing even their latitudes. On land 
the snow line is retreating and glaciers are melting. In Scan- 
dinavia, land which was perennially under snow and ice is 
thawing, and arrowheads of more than 1,000 years ago. 
when the black soils were last exposed, have been found. 
The melting of sea ice will not affect the sea level, because 
the volume of floating ice is the same as the water it dis- 
places. but the melting of ice caps or glaciers, in w hich the 
water is locked up. will introduce additional water to the 
sea and raise the level. Rivers originating in glaciers and 
permanent snow fields will increase their flow: and if ice 
dams, such as those in the Himalayas, break, the results 
in flooding may be catastrophic. In this process the pat- 
terns of rainfall will change, with increased precipitation 
in some areas and the possibility of aridity in now fertile 
regions. One would be well advised not to take 99-year 
leases on properties at present sea level. 

At that same conference, there was a sobering reminder 
of mistakes which can be writ large, from the very best 
intentions. In the Indus Valley in West Pakistan, the pop- 
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ulation is increasing at the rate of 10 more mouths to be 
fed every five minutes. In that same five minutes in that 
same place, an acre of land is being lost through wa- 
terlogging and salinity. This is the largest irrigated region 
in the world. Twenty-three million acres are artificially 
watered by canals. The Indus and its tributaries, the Jhe- 
lum. the C'henab. the Ravi, the Beas and the Sutlej, cre- 
ated the alluvial plains of the Punjab and the Sind. In the 
19th century, the British began a big program of farm de- 
velopment in lands which were fertile but had low rain- 
fall. Barrages and distribution canals were constructed. 
One thing which, for economy's sake, was not done was 
to line the canals. In the early days, this genuinely did not 
matter. The water was being spread from the Indus into a 
thirsty plain and if it soaked in so much the better. The 
system also depended on what is called "inland delta drain- 
age,” that is to say, the water spreads out like a delta and 
then drains itself back into the river. After independence, 
Pakistan, with external aid. started vigorously to extend 
the Indus irrigation. The experts all said the soil was good 
and would produce abundantly once it got the distributed 
water. There were plenty of experts, but they all over- 
looked one thing— the hydrological imperatives. The in- 
cline from Lahore to the Rann of Kutch— 700 miles— is a 
foot a mile, a quite inadequate drainage gradient. So as 
more and more barrages and more and more lateral ca- 
nals were built, the water was not draining back into (lie 
Indus. Some 40' , of the water in the unlined canals seeped 
underground, and in a network of 40.000 miles of canals 
that is a lot of water. The result was that the water table 
rose. Low-lying areas became waterlogged, drowning the 
roots of the crops. In other areas the water crept upward, 
leaching salts that accumulated in the surface layers, 
poisoning the crops. At the same time the irrigation re- 
gime. which used just I */i inches of water a year in the 
fields, did not sluice out those salts but added, through 
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The ‘Torrey Canyon.' a catastrophe for Britain anti Brittany. 


evaporation, its own salts. The result was tragically spec- 
tacular. In flying over large tracts of this area, one would 
imagine that it was an Arctic landscape because the white 
crust of salt glistens like snow . 

The situation was deteriorating so rapidly that Pres- 
ident Ayub appealed in person to President Kennedy, 
who sent out a high-powered mission which encompassed 
20 disciplines. This was backed by the computers at Har- 
vard. The answers were pretty grim. It would take 20 
years and S2 billion to repair the damage — more than it 
cost to create the installations that did the damage. It 
would mean using vertical drainage to bring up the 
water and use it for irrigation, and also to sluice out the 
salt in the surface soil. If those 20 scientific disciplines 
had been brought together in the first instance, it would 
not have happened. 

One more instance of the far-flung consequences of Man's 
localized mistakes: no insecticides or pesticides have ever 
been allowed into the continent of Antarctica. Yet they 
have been found in the fauna along the northern coasts. 
They have come almost certainly from the northern hemi- 
sphere, carried from the rivers of the farm states into the 
currents sweeping south. In November 1969, the L/.S. Gov- 
ernment decided to “phase out" the use of DDT. 

Pollution is a crime compounded of ignorance and av- 
arice. The great achievements of Homo sapiens become 
the disaster-ridden blunders of unthinking Man — poisoned 
rivers and dead lakes, polluted with the effluents of in- 
dustries which give something called “prosperity” at the 
expense of posterity. Rivers are treated like sewers and 
lakes like cesspools. These natural systems— and they arc 
living systems— have struggled hard. The benevolent mi- 
cro-organisms which cope with reasonable amounts of 
organic matter have been destroyed by mineral detergents. 
Witness our foaming streams. Lake Erie did its best to 
provide the oxygen to neutralize the pickling acids of the 


great steelworks. Hut it could not contend. It lost its ox- 
ygen in the battle. Its once rich commercial fishing in- 
dustry died and its revitalizing micro-organic life gave place 
to anaerobic organisms which do not need oxygen but 
give off foul smells, the mortuary smells of dead water. As 
one Erie industrialist retorted. "It’s not our effluent: it’s 
those damned dead fish.” 

We have had the Freedom from Hunger Campaign; 
presently we shall need a Freedom from Thirst Campaign. 
If the International Hydrological Decade does not bring 
us to our senses, we will face a desperate situation. Of 
course it is bound up with the increasing population, but 
also w ith the extravagances of the technologies w hich claim 
that they are serving that population. There is a compe- 
tition between the water needs of the land which has to 
feed the increasing population and the domestic and in- 
dustrial needs of that population. The theoretical min- 
imum to sustain living standards is about 300 gallons a 
day per person. This is the approximate amount of water 
needed to produce grain for 2 Vi pounds of bread, but a 
diet of two pounds of bread and one pound of beef would 
require about 2,500 gallons. And that is nothing com- 
pared with the gluttonous requirements of steel-making, 
paper-making and the chemical industry. 

Water — just H.jO — is as indispensable as food. To die 
of hunger one needs more than 15 days. To die of thirst 
one needs only three. Yet we arc squandering, polluting 
and destroying water. In Los Angeles and neighboring 
Southern California, a thousand times more water is 
being consumed than is being precipitated in the local- 
ity. They have preempted the water of neighboring states. 
They are piping it from Northern California, and there 
is a plan to pipe it all the way from Canada's North- 
west Territories, from the Mackenzie and the Liard, 
which flow northward to the Arctic Ocean, to turn them 
back into deserts. 

Always and everywhere we come back to the problem 
of population — more people to make more mistakes, 
more people to be the victims of the mistakes of others, 
more people to suficr hell upon earth. It is appalling to 
hear people complacently talking about the population 
explosion as though it belonged to the future, or world 
hunger as though it were threatening, when hundreds of 
millions can testify that it is already here — swear it with 
panting breath. 

We know to the exact countdow n second when the nu- 
clear explosion took place 5:30 a.m.. July 16, 1945, when 
the first device went off in the desert of Alamogordo, N. 
Mex. The fuse of the population explosion had been lit 10 
years earlier — February 1935. On that day a girl called 
Hildegarde was dying of generalized septicemia. She had 
pricked her finger with a sewing needle and the infection 
had run amok. The doctors could not save her. Her des- 
perate father injected a red dye into her body. Her father 
was Gerhard Domagk. The red dye was prontosil, which 
he, a pharmaceutical chemist, had produced and had suc- 
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ccssfully used on mice lethally infected with streptococci, 
hut never before on a human. Prontosil was the first of the 
sulfa drugs chcmotherapcutics — which could attack the 
germ within the living body. Thus was prepared the way 
for the rediscovery of penicillin — rediscovery because, al- 
though Fleming had discovered it in 1928. it had been ig- 
nored: neither he nor anybody else had seen its supreme 
virtue of attacking germs within the living body. That is 
the operative phrase, for while medical science and the 
medical profession had used antiseptics for surface wounds 
and sores, they were always labeled "Poison, not to be 
taken internally." The sulfa drugs had shown that it was 
possible to attack specific germs within the living body 
and had changed this altitude. So when Chain and Florey 
looked again at Fleming's penicillin in 1938, they were 
seeing it in the light of the experience of the sulfas. 

A new era of disease-fighting had begun- the sulfas, 
the antibiotics. DDT insecticides. Doctors could now at- 
tack a whole range of invisible enemies. They could mas- 
ter the old killer diseases. They proved it during the war, 
and when the war ended there were not only stockpiles of 
the drugs, there were tooled-up factories to produce them. 
So, to prevent the spread of the deadly epidemics which 
follow wars, the supplies were made available to the war- 
ravaged countries with their displaced persons, and then 
to the developing countries. Their indigenous infections 
and contagions and insect-borne diseases were checked. 

Almost sy mbolically, the first great clinical use of pron- 
tosil had been in dealing with puerperal sepsis, childbed 
fever. It had spectacularly saved mothers’ lives in Queen 
Charlotte's Hospital, London. Now its successors took up 
the story, fewer mothers died in childbirth, to live and 
have more babies. Fewer infants died, fewer toddlers, few- 
er adolescents. They lived to marry and have children. 
Older people were not killed off by. for instance, malaria. 
The average life-span increased. 



A Santa Barbara seagull confronts environmental change. 


Professor Kingsley Davis of the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, the authority on urban development, has 
presented a hair-raising picture from his survey of the 
world's cities. He has shown that 38' , of the world's pop- 
ulation is already living in what arc defined as urban 
places. More than one-fifth of the world's population is 
living in cities of 100.000 or more. And more than one- 
tenth of the world's population is now living in cities of a 
million or more inhabitants. In 1968. 375 million people 
were liv ing in million-and-over cities. The proportions are 
changing so quickly that on present trends it would take 
only 16 years for half the world’s population to be living 
in cities and only 55 years for it to reach 100‘ , . 

Within the lifetime of a child born today. Kingsley Dav is 
foresees, on present trends of population increase. 15 billion 
people to be fed and housed— nearly five times as many as 
now. The whole human species would be living in cities of a 
million and over inhabitants, and wait for it! the biggest 
city would have 1.3 billion inhabitants. That means 186 
times as many as there are in Greater London. 

For years the Greek architect Doxiadis has been warn- 
ing us about such prospects. In his Ecumenopolis— World 
City — one urban area would ooze into the next, like con- 
fluent ulcers. The Fast Side of World City would have as 
its High Street the Eurasian Highway stretching from Glas- 
gow to Bangkok, with the Channel Tunnel as its subway 
and a built-up area all the way. On the West Side of 
World City, divided not by the tracks but by the Atlantic, 
the pattern is already emerging, or rather, merging. Amer- 
icans already talk about Boswash. the urban development 
of a built-up area stretching from Boston to Washington: 
and on the West Coast, apart from Los Angeles sprawling 
into the desert, the realtors arc already slurring one city 
into another all along the Pacific Coast from the Mexican 
border to San Francisco. We don't need a crystal ball to 
foresee what Davis and Doxiadis are predicting: we can 
already sec it through smog-covered spectacles. A blind 
man can smell what is coming. 

The danger of prediction is that experts and men of af- 
fairs arc likely to plan for the predicted trends and con- 
firm these trends. "Prognosis" is something different from 
"Prediction." An intelligent doctor, hav ing diagnosed your 
symptoms and examined your condition, does not say (ex- 
cept in novelettes). "You have six months to live." An 
intelligent doctor says, "Frankly, your condition is se- 
rious. Unless you do so-and-so. and I do so-and-so. it is 
bound to deteriorate," The operative phrase is "do so-and- 
so." We don't have to plan for trends: if they are socially 
undesirable our duty is to plan away front them, to treat 
the symptoms before they become malignant. 

We have to do this on the local, the national and the in- 
ternational scale, through intergovernmental action, be- 
cause there are no frontiers in present-day pollution and 
destruction of the biosphere. Mankind shares a common 
habitat. We have mortgaged the old homestead and na- 
ture is liable to foreclose. ind 
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Funny thing about advertising. 

When it goes to work...so do the people. 

Why? Because advertising tells people about things they need 
and want. And the more they buy. . . the more must be produced. 
The result. More jobs. 

That's why advertising is not an economic waste.That's why 
it pays to pay attention when well-meaning people start attack- 
ing advcrtising.They'll tell you advertising makes people want 
things they don’t need. And they’re right. Advertising builds 
dreams. But not idle ones. A new home, a new car, a trip. 
Maybe they're not lofty or awe-inspiring or earth-shaking. But 
they're one person’s private dreams... and his alone. Put enough 
of them together and you'll know what made this country great. 
Magazine Publishers Association. 

An association ol 365 Ie3dmg U S. magazines 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 


BASKETBALL NBA The West had six ol' the 
league's top 10 scorer* on it' team, hut the East 
had Willis Reed and Oscar Robertson lo lead it to 
a !•»: I 15 All-Star victory. Reed received the \l\ P 
award, and Robertson scored ’I points to become 
the Inchest scorer in the history- ol the came with a 
total of’ to for 10 All-Star appearance' . In the stand- 
ings Milwaukee earned half a came on New York 
and svas only live nut of first place as the kmcks 
lost to Boston 1 09- I O’. But New York later heal 
Chicago 120 I 1 7 as Bill Bradley scored a career - 
Inch -'S points. Chicago slipped to third in the 
'Vest after losmc all three ol its games, and l.os An- 
geles. with a t-l record, look over the second spot, 
AB \ Larr> Jones of IX-nvcr scored a game-high 
t I points as the West routed I he I ast I 28 98. I he 
'Vest's Spencer Haywood, also ol Denver, had 2 1 
points and Id rebounds and was named MVP, I In- 
Rockets won both games they played during the 
week and moved to within two games ol the West's 
leader. New Orleans. three weeks ago the Rockets 
were in last pi ice. Indiana and Pittsburgh were the 
only winners in the East. Indiana taking three for 
a 1S-X season record and Pittsburgh topping New 
Orleans 1 1 3 1 1 1 to lilt the Pipers out ol last place. 
NBA East New Yotk (2-1) Milwaukee (3-0) Bai- 
tiinote (2-2) Philadelphia (2-1). Cincinnati <l-2) 
Boston (1-2) Oetruil (3-1) West Atlanta (1-0) Los 
Anjeles (3-1). Chicago (0-3), Phoei u (3-1) San Fran- 
cisco (1-3). San Diego (0 ?) Seattle (0-3) 

ABA East Indiana (3-0). Kenluckr (0-2). Carolina (0- 
I) Nev Yotk (0-1) Pittsburgh (1-0) Miami (0 1) 
West New Orleans (0-2) Denvei (2 0). Dallas (I I) 
los Angdes(3 1) Washington (0-ll 

bobsledding I lie West < itrmin learn of HORN I 
I • OTH and JOSI I (Pepi) BADI R defeated teams 
from 12 other countries to take the world two- 
nt n bobsled title in 5:05.39 Itw four heals over 
the St. Morn/, Switzerland run. 

BOWLING The S'7,77? 77 Showboat Invitational 
tournament m I .is Vegas was won by DA' I SOI - 

I Alt of Ciilrov. Calif., with a final-mutch victory 
of 257 214 over lelt-handed Don (ilovcr of Ba- 
kersfield. Calif. It was the first time in »tx years 
that a right-handed bowler had won the tournament. 

golf At Pebble Beach. Calif., BER I YANCEY 
'hot a final-round, thrcc-imdcr-par 69 to defeat 
Jack Nickljus 278 279 for the first prize of S25.IKM) 
at the SI 25.000 Bmg Crosby Pro-Am. 

HARNESS RACING In Pari-, IOSCAV owned by 
Count Pierre dc Montesson. trotted in victory m 
the SI26.000 Pnv d'Ameriqtic in 3;2V 6 for the I Vi - 
mile course, while Henri Levesque's hopes lor a 
fifth straight win were ended when his entry. Up- 
salm, was involved in a collision. 

hockey NHL: The New York Rangers were brie l 

session of first place when the Bruins went ahead 
I 0 in the first period on a goal by John Bucyk, 
bill New York then buried Boston X I and left the 
Bruins tied for second with Montreal. In the West 
fourth-place Pittsburgh won two and tied one to 
challenge Minnesota, which sult'cred an 0-2-0 week, 
for the third spot. 

NHL East New Yotk (1-10) Boston (11-1) Mon- 
tienl (2-1-0) Detroit (2-1-0) Chicago (2-1-0) to- 
toulo (1-1-0) West St Louis (1-1-0) Phthdelphia 
(I l-l) Minnesota (0-2-0) Pittsburgh (2-0-1) Oak- 
land (l-l-l), Los Angeles (0-3-0) 

HORSE RACING < .• I a-bied l .1 OR( il 1. 1 WIN 

(55.601, ridden by Bill Hartack and owned bv Alan 
Magcrman of Philadelphia, won the sis-!urlong. 
5 >2.400 Hibiscus Stakes bv a length over lit-ub- 
ordination in 1 :09 1 • 

In the $32,450 Royal Palm Handicap at Hialeah. 
Jacinto Vasqucz rode Dorothy Rigney's I ANI III- 
I ARIOUS (SX.60) to victory by a neck over long- 
shot Ocean Bar as the 2-to-l favorite. Al Miiltnh, 
finished fifth, l ast Hilarious ran the seven fur- 
longs in 1:21 V,. one-filth of a second slower than 
the track record. 

motor sports Porsche dominated the Monte 
Carlo Rally again this year, liking first, second 
and fourth pi tees, thus registering a record third 
consecutive rally victory. Winningdriver Bjorn Wal- 
degaurd of Sweden, who wav also last year's top 
driver, and co-driver Lars Helmcr accumulated a 
low total of 19.7*4 penally points during the week- 


SKtlNG tragedy marred the Grand Pnv of Me 
geve (France) downhill race, won bv KARI 
SCHRANZ of Austria, when a 1 9-y car-old mem- 
ber of (he French team. Michel Bo/on. died after 
a fall on the course ( />< Ige /-’). In the women's 
World Cup competitions in Si Gervais. France. 
KIKI CUTTER heal favored Ingrid Latlorgue and 
Florence Steuret of France in the slalom, skiing 
the course in l:32.5H. The French, however, dom- 
inated the giant slalom, taking five of the first eight 
places, Frangoisc Mucchi winning in 1.36 41 Aus- 
tria's Anncmarjc Proell was second, with 1:38.12, 
and Judy Nagel finished third in l:3X.4b. 

tennis Before 14.761 al Mavlison Square Garden. 
41 year-old PANCIIO GONZALES outlasted Rod 
l-uver, the top-ranked pro. to win a two-hour 45- 
inmule match 7 5.3 6.2 6.6 3.6 2 and I he $10,000 
prize money m the opening round of the Tennis 
Champions, Inc. $200,000 Classic. Said Laver. "I 
guess that there's still a lot of life in old Punch." 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



CHICK GREEN. 5’ ID*’ 
guard for Gccicr High 
in Memphis, who is ihc 
lop scorer in the city 
will) a 28.9 average, 
compiled as many 
points as ihe opposition 
when ihe Dragons de- 
feated Wcstside High of 
Memphis 140-49 for 
their fifth straight 


track & fielo KIPC'HOGI KF.INO ol Kenya 
ran the invitational mile al the Philadelphia Clav- 
sie m 4 00.6 lo defeat John Baker of Maryland 
anvl favorite Marty Liquiiri of Villanova by’ a wide 
margin (puv'i' 18). Two world indoor records were 
set al the Albuquerque Invitational meet when Aus- 
tralian RALPH DOUBELL tan the l .000 sards ttt 

Peter Snell in 1962, and KATH' HAMMOND ol 
Sacramento. Calif, won the women - ' 600 yards m 
I 22.7. In other events at Albuquerque. LEE EV- 
A NS of San Jose ttHtk the 618) yards lit 1 .09.6. and 
Willie Davenport suite-red his second straight de- 
feat m the 69-yard high but dies when GARS 
POWER of the Southern California Stridcrs won 
with a meet-lying 6,9 seconds. The NAlA Cham- 
pionships m Kansas City were highlighted by two 
meet records. \l FEUERBACH* toss of 62' S%* 
in Ihe shot put , and FRED M " HOUSE * 48.6 
seconds in the 440. I astern Michigan scored its 


weight lifting two world records in the mi 
pcrhcavvwcighl division were set bv VASILY 
\l I \l VI V ol the USSR.. Win, lilted 464 
pounds in the clean and press. 2.2 pounds more 
tlun the marks set by American Joe Dube. Alev- 
eyes then managed lifts of 462%. 36iy 4 and 485 for 
a record total of 1,311.5 pounds. 


mileposts NAMED: to the Baseball Hall of 
I ante. I MU BOU DR I All, shortstop for the Cleve- 
land Indians for 12 years and manager for Cleve- 
land. the Boston Red Sox and the Chicago Cubs, 
who led the Indians to their World Series victory 
m I94X, the same year he batted .355 and was 
named the American League's Most Valuable Play- 
er "That was my year." said Boudreau, "It was 
like l had angels on nts shoulders. Everything l 
did wav right," 

NAMED: As vice-president and general manager 
of the New York Mels. HOB SI Hi I I ING. the 
'lets' special assignments scout and former man- 
ager of the Chicago Cub* and Detroit Tigers; lo 
replace the late John Murplty 
HIRED: A* an announcer lor the Oakland Ath- 
letics. HARR' CARA', who was fired last year 
by St. I ouis after 25 years as j Cardinal broad- 


MARRIIO Olympic pole-vault champion BOB 
SI AGRI N. 21 and Television Aclrcss Kant Nel- 
son. 19; m Pomona. Calif 

RESIGNED As head basketball couch at Scion 
Hat) University . RICHIE REGAN, a former Sc- 
ion Hall star who became head coach m I960, 
with the Pirates at 6-7 for the season including loss- 
es m three of their last lour games "I fcvl the 
leant is not doing as well as it should." said Re- 
gan. who will slay till Ihe end of Ihe season. 
DIED HANK CRISP. 73, from 1921 lo 1958 in 
the University of Alabama athletic department as 
football coas'h. (rack coach, basketball couch and 
athletic director: m Birmingham, shortly before he 
was to be inducted into Ihe Alabama Sports Hall 


Dll I) EDWIN H. BIGELOW. 84. longtime of- 
lici.il of the U.S. Squash Racquets Association and 
founder III the U S Open and National Junior Sin- 
gles championships; in New York 
DIED: LINDLEY MURRAY. 77. the national 
tennis singles ehumpmri in 1917 and 1918. who 
won^he latter Idle by defeating Bill Tildcn in straight 




RANDY McARTHUR, a 

senior at Lake Superior 
State College in Sauli 
Sic, Marie. Mich., 
scored ihc 104th goal 
of his college hockey ca- 
reer ilu ring a game w it h 
Bcniiilji ( Minn ) Stale 
College. Randy has also 
tallied 84 assists for a 
total 188 points in 75 


DAVID bell. 17, a se- 
nior .it Highland (Ind.) 
High School, capped 
his 20-0 season cross- 
country record by win- 
ning the Indiana High 
School Championship 
in 9:34.8 over a rain- 
soaked two-milccoursc. 
David started running 
cross-country just last 


DOROTHEA O’CON- 
NOR. 17. a senior ai 
Woodlands Academy 
in Lake Forest, III., led 
her school basketball 
team to a 29-1 season 
record, including a 36 
29 win over Aquinas 
High of Chicago for 
first place in the Chi- 
cago AAU girls' high 
school tournament. 



MARK NICHOLAS. 12, 

quarterback in the 
Y MCA program in 
Huntsville, Ala., was 
chosen the outstanding 
back by Y coaches af- 
ter he led his Jones Val- 
ley team to its fourth 
95-pound city champi- 
onship by throwing two 
touchdown passes in 
the title game- 


STEVE BAKER. 5' 5“. 

110-pound high school 
senior from Belling- 
ham. Wash., who in 
two years of racing has 
won more than 80 tro- 
phies. took the 100 ce. 
and 250 cc. motorcycle 
main events at the Ca- 
nadian Motorcycle As- 
sociation's races in Clo- 
vcrdale, B.C. 
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we 
were 
a big 
hit 

on the 

’69 

tour 



For the 22nd year in a row, 
Titleist has been chosen the 
overwhelming favorite of the 
touring pros. What more could 
we say when figures like these 
tell the whole story . . . except 
that, maybe playing like the 
pros calls for playing what the 
pros like. 

O ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT 

Sold through golf course pro shops only 


19 HOLE 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SIGHT, SOUND AND FURY 

Sirs: 

Delving infb the personalities of television 
sportscasters made for a quite amusing sto- 
ry on their not-so-inactive world ( Towering 
Babble and [Soft] Heidi , Jan. 19). Wc, as 
Super Spectator, are blind to the man be- 
hind the mike. Rather, it is the event that 
engrosses our minds. However, I must con- 
test Roonc Arlcdge's statement that today's 
menagerie of announcers lacks controversy 
or fails to voice a definite opinion. Obvi- 
ously, he is oblivious of one Howard Co- 
sell. The bite and arrogance of Cosell is 
unmatched in a profession dominated by 
neutrality. Whether accusing Ali or nagging 
Namath, his feelings are never hidden. And 
w hat molds this uniqueness of character is 
his sarcastic delivery — a trait that marked 
his sports reporting in the I9(0s. Not too 
many fans find Howard Cosell endearing, 
yet you've got to respect that tell-it-like-it- 
is style. 

Bob Prociiaska 

East Dubuque. III. 

Sirs: 

If old Jack Dolph of CBS really told you 
that “old Marty was over there shopping 
our bid" and "spilled" a CBS offer to ABC 
( Adventures of Super spy!, Jan. 12), he was 
confused, blind or out to lunch. Or maybe 
he just never understood the situation 

In 10 years of television, film and radio 
negotiations for CBS, and later cm behalf 
of various clients, including the PGA Tour- 
nament Players Division, I have never 
shopped a bid or otherwise broken a con- 
fidence. This is a matter of ethics, but it is 
also a business essential that a network can 
trust me with an offer for a month or more 
during long and complex negotiations. 

I was seen at ABC by a friend at CBS on 
a day in 1966 when I had a later CBS meet- 
ing scheduled, but CBS' initial offer to buy 
out the 1967 PGA golf package already had 
been rejected as too low. Thus no oiler was 
pending when I visited ABC Executives at 
CBS know this, the then CBS Sports busi- 
ness director will bear it out and Jack Dolph 
knows it. loo. At the subsequent meeting 
with CBS they made a further offer, which 
was also rejected. Only then did I open ne- 
gotiations with ABC and Sports Network, 
which later led to the biggest golf television 
sale in history and the first two-network 
sports package. 

Dolph's memory is foggy on other points. 
I ) While he may often have "rested his 
weary eyes" at the office, his office never 
faced ABC. 2) No "confrontation" with 
me was “arranged." I simply kept my ap- 
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poinlmcnt with CBS. 3) For the record, 
Barry Frank's office still faces CBS, and 
they do not draw the blinds when I am 
t here. 

We have all enjoyed laughing about the 
“I saw you over there" incident, but any bid- 
shopping allegations arc totally unjustified, 
as all parties concerned know. 

Martin Carmichael 

New York City 

KAROLINA KOURTSHIP 

Sirs: 

Frank Deford's article on the Carolina 
C ougars and their regional franchise (My 
Bab i Is Called the Kablalinah Koogahs, Jan. 
19) is indeed interesting, and his reference 
to Virginia as possibly being the area where 
the next such franchise could be successful 
is encouraging to all of us local sports- 
starved pro basketball fans. However, his 
reference to the new arenas located in Nor- 
folk. Richmond and Roanoke was a direct, 
though probably unintentional, slap in the 
face to us Hamptonians. 

Hampton has a beautiful, spanking-new 
9.000-scat coliseum that officially opens 
on Jan. 31, although it has been hosting 
college and high school basketball since 
early in December. The arenas in the 
other cities mentioned are far from being 
completed and. in fact, one of them has 
consistently fallen behind its construction 
schedule. How about some credit where 
credit is due? 

N. Woodrow PustY 

Hampton, Va. 

Sirs: 

I am certain that North Carolinians wel- 
comed Frank Deford's appealing description 
of "the best basketball state in the coun- 
try" with the same enthusiasm that greeted 
his "baby." Mr. Deford's article concerning 
the team that has added new dimension to 
an already exciting panorama of Tar Heel 
basketball evidences his knowledge of a hap- 
pily pandemonic situation. I only wish he 
had elaborated further on the creators of 
our "great sense of pride": North Caro- 
lina, Davidson, North Carolina State, Duke 
and Wake Forest. Also included in this elite 
group is another Atlantic Coast Conference 
member. South Carolina 

The Kahlahnah Koogahs have come into 
our area of basketball tradition. They have 
fused together the ardent supporters of a 
number of hardwood dynasties. They have 
encroached on the top college basketball 
region in America. And they arc welcome. 

Wit ham F. Winsiow 

Tarboro, N.C. 




Sirs: 

I found a remark in the article on the Car- 
olina Cougars quite provocative and cer- 
tainly worthy of some comment. It had to 
do with the people of North Carolina think- 
ing that theirs is the best basketball state in 
the country. 

Exactly what is meant by "best basketball 
slate" I am not sure, but if it means the 
state that uses scenic campuses and spa- 
cious field houses to lure most of the top tal- 
ent from the New York metropolitan area 
into attending its colleges, then North Car- 
olina unquestionably deserves this distinc- 
tion. Last year, as St. John's and Duquesne 
were defeated by Davidson and North Car- 
olina in the NCAA regional tournament, I 
heard several derogatory shouts and com- 
ments concerning the quality of Northern 
basketball. If these avid proponents of Car- 
olina basketball would consult the rosters 
of their favorite teams, they would find that 
a significant number of the good basketball 
players at the various institutions in their 
state come from the New York area. I guess 
if Carolinians want to go around saying 
that their colleges recruit the best players 
it's okay, but I certainly can't imagine any- 
one beating his breast about the "best bas- 
ketball state" if he realizes that a place like 
Newark, N.J. produces better basketball 
players than a state with a population 10 
times as large. 

M. Lester Lynch 

Jersey City, N.J. 

Sirs: 

I certainly hope Frank Deford's ego has 
come back down to earth. While patting 
his own back so loudly and often, he still 
came up with his usual well-written and in- 
teresting article. However, a little local 
knowledge might have made it more pal- 
atable to some. 

There is the matter of describing Bill Cur- 
rie as an "intellectual rascal." I'll bet his 
high school teachers (if he ever had any) 
fell out of their chairs on that one. Any re- 
semblance to The Mouth's broadcasts and 
the actual games themselves is purely co- 
incidental. Thank heaven he is not a ref- 
eree. Carolina would need only a half or 
less to dispatch its opponents, who would 
cither be fouled out or awestruck at the won- 
derfulncss of his impartiality. 

Richard H. Stickney 

Raleigh, N.C. 

OUTER LIMITS 

Sirs: 

Re Go Back 10 a New Grass Shack 
(Jan. 12), you no write da kine about Ha- 
waii. First of all, one docs not find Miller 
High Life (UGH!) beer cans on Waikiki 
beach; Primo beer cans, yes, but never, 
never Miller. 

Secondly, one living on Oahu docs not 


go "out" island; arc you confusing this 
with outhouse? One docs go outer island. 

Third, you did not mention one little 
word about the island of Kauai, second 
to Oahu (in tourist dollars), first in beau- 
ty and the best preserved. 

Last and most important: only a mal- 
ihini or tourist would refer to someone 
from New York as a "new arrival from 
the States." Shame on you! He was a new 
ariival from the MAINLAND! 

Maybe the sun, fresh air, aloha spirit 
and relaxing atmosphere (or was it the mod- 
els?) went to your head. I am one of the 
many residents who will say, let's keep Ha- 
waii for the Hawaiians and you, bruddah, 
can stay home. 

Mrs. Robert Giuoy 

Honolulu 

• O. K., Primo. dat's da kine. Outer 
island? Visitors Bureau say neighbor 
island da kine. Stateside? Dat's da kine 
thing malihini doc say, not SI. — ED 

Sirs: 

There is some question in my mind wheth- 
er a swimsuit fashion layout is pertinent 
to the content and purposes of Sports Il- 
lustrated. There is no question in my 
mind that your lead picture ( page 35, 
Jan. 12) is not. 

In my opinion this type of thing pros- 
titutes your fine magazine in the same 
way that similar content is prostituting 
otherwise excellent movies, books, etc. Quite 
simply, it downgrades the quality of your 
publication. 

I think the editor who approved the in- 
clusion of this picture demonstrates a com- 
plete lack of judgment of the type of con- 
tent that holds and attracts your readers. 

R. Q. Tickle 

Hopkins, Minn. 

Sirs: 

Our heartiest congratulations to SI and 
Bob Ottum for the refreshing article about 
exotic Hawaii. Although preoccupied with 
the pictures, we found the article a relaxing 
interruption of our otherwise strenuous final 
week. We know that a great number of crit- 
ical letters will pour in, so we thought (hat 
we would say 81 guys arc loving the article. 
Just as sports-minded as any of the SI read- 
ers, we arc eagerly awaiting the next scan- 
dalous issue. Our nominee for Sportsman 
of the Year is Bob Ottum. 

Alpha Kappa Lambda 

Delta Chapter 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence. Kans. 

Sirs: 

I greatly enjoyed the Hawaiian swimwear 
article in your Jan. 12 issue, particularly 
the picture of Ann Peterson on page 41. It 

coniinual 




the uncommon motor oil 

Exceeds car makers' 
warranty requirements. 
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AMPHORA BROWN AMPHORA BLUE AMPHORA RED 
Regular Mild Aromatic Full Aromatic 
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DON’T 
FORGET... 
EVERY 
UTTER 
GIT HURTS 


Dad! Mom! Please . . . lead the way to 
the litter basket. Use car litter-bags, 
too. Make it a family project to keep 
streets, highways litter-free. 


EtiftNGE 

ADDRESS 

If you’re moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
541 N. Fairbanks Ct. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Name 


Street 

City 

State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing. adjustment, complaint, etc. 


To order SI check box: C new □ renewal 
Subscription price in the United States. Can- 
ada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
S 10.00 a year. Military personnel anywhere in 
the world S7.00 a year; all others S 14.00a year. 


is refreshing to sec an all-American girl do- 
ing some modeling for a change. If you 
keep it up you may pul those skeletons in 
Vogue and McCall's out of business. 

Douci Sou TAR 

Madison, Wis. 

Sirs: 

I was very disturbed by ihe bathing suit 
display. I can understand the sports fash- 
ion value of the article, but was it nec- 
essary to exhibit the fashion trends in such 
a shockingly suggestive manner? 

I. for one, refuse to patronize such an 
action. 

Marshall S. Friiz 

Cambridge, Mass. 

OFFENSE, PAST AND FUTURE 

Sirs: 

While I was reading your Jan. 19 ac- 
count of Ihe Super Bowl ( Whom. Bom. 
Strom ! ), I came upon this quote from Hank 
Stram: “This game will match the offense 
of ihe future against the offense of the past." 

Well, Mr. Stram was forgetting that he 
has a formation called the Model T. 

Scott Martineau 

Minneapolis 

Sirs: 

The Vikings may have discovered Amer- 
ica. but the C hiefs were already here. 

Jim Whitaker 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Sirs: 

As a longtime subscriber to Sports Il- 
lustrated I have been amused and angered 
but always intrigued by the articles written 
by Tex Maule. As a staunch Jet fan and ad- 
vocate of the AFL, I could easily aim some 
biting and sarcastic remarks at Mr. Maule. 
Instead I choose to defend him. 

Pity poor Tex. for here stands the king's 
champion whose king has deserted him. We 
must recognize that Mr. Maule writes with 
keen insight and complete objectivity. For 
who else would state, “The pro football 
championship of the world was rather def- 
initely decided on a mushy field in Cleve- 
land on Dec. 29 when the Baltimore Colts 
crushed the Browns 34-0" (Jan. 13, 1969)? 
It was Tex Maule who also wrote of the in- 
vincibility of Joe Kapp and The Purple Peo- 
ple Eaters ( Merciless Minnesota, Nov. 3). 

AFL fans should not judge Mr. Maule 
too harshly, for he is not the Oracle from 
Delphi Rather, his prognostications are 
more like those made by the captain of 
the Titanic. 

Brian Woolf 

Whitestone, N.Y. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center. New York. N.Y. 10020. 


KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL 
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How Imperial became America's roomiest luxury can And why 
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A man is understandably proud of the things that please him most. 


Size. What inches can mean. We have 
designed Imperial as the roomiest of the 
three American luxury cars, based upon 
the sum of seven critical interior measure- 
ments. It may be only a matter of inches 
or fractions thereof, but important as far 
as sheer comfort is concerned. 

Ride. What Torsion-Quiet means. Among 
the three U. S. luxury cars, only Imperial 
has a torsion-bar suspension on every 
model. Torsion bars, combined with uni- 
body construction and the Sound Isolation System, give 
Imperial a Torsion-Quiet Ride. The ideal combination of 
quietness, stability and control. 

Options. An interesting exclusive. Beyond the list of 
standard equipment, you may choose from many luxury 


options. Only Imperial offers a dual heat- 
ing system which allows you to maintain 
a separate level of comfort for your rear 
compartment passengers. A powerful 
rear-window defroster is included with 
this special heating system. 

Price. Comparison means little. Model 
for model, the three American luxury 
cars are similarly priced. But when you 
consider that the standard LeBaron Four- 
Door Hardtop comes with a vinyl roof 
and 50/50 split bench seat, Imperial may well be the best 
value in the class. It's only a three-car field. Study them all. 
The new choice. 
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Zenith’s revolutionary ChromacolorTVsystem features a patented 
color picture tube that outcolors, outbrightens, outcontrasts, 
and outdetails every other giant-screen color picture tube. 


The revolution in color TV is here. And 
it took a revolutionary system of color 
TV to make it happen. 

Zenith Chromacolor. 

Before Chromacolor, every giant- 
screen color TV picture was made up of 
thousands of tiny red, green and blue 
dots, on a gray background. 

But Zenith found a way to make the 
dots smaller, surround them with jet 
black, and for the first time, fully illu- 
minate every dot. 

Result: Zenith's patented Chroma- 
color picture tube outcolors, outbright- 
ens. outcontrasts, and outdetails every 
other giant-screen color picture tube. 

You’ll see flesh tones that really look 
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like flesh tones. Little things, like strands 
of hair, tiny droplets, subtle textures, 
details and hues. 


And Chromacolor is a total system of 



color TV. From its Handcrafted Titan 
Chassis, to its exclusive Chromatic Brain, 
to its patented Chromacolor picture 
tube. 

So before you buy any color TV, com- 
pare Chromacolor, featuring the bright- 
est. sharpest picture tube in giant- 
screen color TV. 

And only Zenith has Chromacolor. At 
Zenith, the quality goes in before the 
name goes on. 

The TV picture at left is simulated, be- 
cause no printed illustration can accu- 
rately reproduce the Chromacolor 
picture. So we invite you to visit a Zenith 
dealer and compare Chromacolor with 
any other color TV. 







